Ends or terminals are die-cast Same reverse twist cast steel wire as 
directly onto the wire core. used in the controls of the modern 
No more screw eyes or ferrules Airliner 


JACOBS 


PATENTED 


Dobby or Harness Cords 


ONE RESILIENT MASS OF METAL FROM END TO END. 


200% more wear than any other Multiple-plyed extra staple heat re- 

cord is guaranteed—each individual sistant and stretchless yarn braided, 

cord will sustain a load of 750 lubricated, and oil resisting, forms 
pounds the heavy duty wearing surface. 


LEATHER ENDS EASILY ATTACHED FOR ADJUSTMENT. 


FREE SAMPLES ANYWHERE. 


JACOBS MFG. CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. — DANIELSON, CONN. 
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BEGINS 


If 40 years in business means 
anything, its meaning must be apparent to 
the users of the products or services offered. 


If 40 years is a milestone in life—then renew- 
ed life in business must be founded on the 
matured experience of the years that have 
gone before. 


SONOCO experience has been accumulating 
during these 40 years to the advantage of all 
users of SONOCO Products. Each year marks 
a new beginning in the life of our service to 
the Textile Industry. : 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 
=. to. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N.C. .Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Kntered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
| Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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RD TO OPERATE OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


Two Typical Organizations for #30’s Warp, from 1” to 1-1/16” Cotton 


ORGANIZATION A ORGANIZATION B 
Based upon Conventional Practice & Three Stages of Roving Based upon the Model “'M”’ Roving Frame with Unified Fibre Control 
Machine Weight Doubling Draft Machine Weight | Draft 
Drawing Ist...... 55 6 5.46 830.2 16 1.04 
55 6 6.00 Controlled Draft Drawing. 55 15.09 
Slubber 11 x 3.97 Model M Intermediate(10x5) 1.33 © 1] 8. 80 
Intermediate, 10x §...... 1.35 2 
Speeder 7x 334. 3.70 2 5.49 Three Roll Speeder (8 x 4).. 3.50 2 
Spinning. | 30.00 2 2 17.14 
THE MODEL “M” DRAFTING SYSTEM 
gE ee REDUCES COSTS AND IMPROVES QUALITY 


“eT 
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MODEL “M” DRAFTING SYSTEM 
WITH UNISET WEIGHTING 


AT A. LOW CaPiTAL cost, this assembly — which is applicable 
to all counts of yarn — brings to every mill the advantages 
of Unified Fibre Control. And since this assembly drafts 
as high as 10 when processing 1% cotton, Two roving 


processes are sufhicient to produce roving as fine as 9.00 hank. 


THE FIRST COST OF THE MODEL “M” 1S ITS LAST. It is extremely 
simple in design. Frequent replacements are unnecessary. 
There are no intricate or delicate moving parts which de- 
mand constant attention — and no materials used which 


can be affected by atmospheric changes. 


If you are now operating an expensive and obsolete roving 
system our engincers would like to show you the possible 
savings which can be made in vour own mill — and under 
your particular individual operating conditions with the 


Model System. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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The sentiment of most textile men is 


expressed by this Connecticut mill 
| superintendent who writes, 
"I have bought Tuffer 
Card Clothing for 30 
years and expect to con- » 
tinue to do so as long as ee 
I need card clothing. I 
learned to do this from x 
my father.” 


Precision Machines Cut the Wire, Form and Set each 
Staple Uniformly into Tufferized Card Clothing 


Tuffer teeth go into their positions in the Patented precision craftsmanship gives you uniform card cloth- 
Foundation with military precision. These tough, ing to produce a smooth, even sliver with a minimum 
strong wires—with every point in exact position—will of variation and less shrinkage in your mix. 

not hook, shell out or break. They hold their sharp |f you are interested in reducing your Cari Room 
points for a long time and are easily ground when _ troubles, let us tell you more about lufferized Card 
necessary. They stay firmly yet flexibly in place. This Clothing for your particular needs. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


= HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards -— Napper 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at 

all plants —Lickerins and Gornett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 

Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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A Glimpse Into The 


Past and 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, President of the Cotton Tex- 


tile Institute, in an Address. at the Symposium on the 
Changing Economic Base of the South, at Duke Univer- 
sity, describes the position of the Cotton Textile Industry 
in the South, its growth in this section, and the possibili- 
ties for the future against the competition of paper and 
rayon. 


HE Southern division of the cotton textile industry 

comprises approximately 72% of the total Ameri- 

can spindleage in place. Measured in terms of 
spindle activity and cotton consumption the percentage is 
increased to 80. It normally gives employment to 300,- 
000 Southern workers and, under conditions of reason- 
ably full-time employment, distributes a total payroll in 
excess of $200,000,000 a year. 


Although the Southern division of the industry sprawls 


from Virginia to Texas, its greatest concentration is in 
the Carolinas. North Carolina, with its 6 million spin- 
dies, and South Carolina, with its 534. million spindles, 
together possess 63% of the total Southern spindleage. 
Cotton manufacture represented 60% of the value of all 
goods produced in South Carolina in 1935; in Georgia 
the percentage was 30%; in Alabama 23.3%, and in 
North Carolina 21%. Although census figures are not 
available, I estimate that in 1937 the value of the output 
of Southern cotton mills was in excess of $800,000,000. © 

It is self-evident that the industry is sufficiently large 
to constitute an important, if not vital, part of the eco- 
nomic base of the South. As such, it has undergone and 
still continues to undergo changes which are no less sig- 
nificant than those which have characterized the agricul- 
tural segment of this eco- 


Of The South’s Most Important 
Industry—The Manufacture of 
Textile Products 


into the great spaces of the Southwest? 


The territorial shifting of industries has been one of 
the most familiar features of our economic history. Much 
of it was due to the westward movement of population 
which attained such great momentum in the period be- 
tween 1870 and 1900, and which continued until 1914. 
As the center of consumption and purchasing power 
moved westward, it was but natural that consumer goods 
industries should follow in its wake-—-such as shoe man- 
ufacture and food processing. As the great plains were 
broken to agriculture, it was only reasonable that the 
farm implement business should move to that area. The 
rich conjunction of coal and iron ore deposits in the Great 
Lakes region made inevitable a westward shift of the iron 
and steel industry. The continued discovery of new oil 
fields progressively carried the petroleum industry west- 
ward and southward. The great timber resources of the 
northwest compelled a shifting of the lumber industry, 
The establishment of new and more adequate facilities of 
transportation, the development of long distance power 
transmission, the varying property of soil, water and cli- 
mate have all had their effect upon territorial readjust- 
ments in industry. 

But all of these great dynamic forces which I have 

mentioned had no more ef- 


nomic base. In its larger 
proportions the Southern di- ‘ 
vision of the industry is 
comparatively new and its 
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fect upon the cotton textile 
industry than the touch of a 
lady’s glove. It was not for’ 
reasons such as these that 


presence here is in the na- 6-Man Football New Textile apart the textile industry came to 
ture of a very distinct netgs the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Spinning Room Potpourri 16 < 
change of residence. Also, ee aa 18 No one considered this area 
we have seen in other coun- Editorial 22 a land of golden opportunity. 
tries how restless and fluid Milt: News ramen 24 People were not moving into 
this textile industry is, and Master Mechanics’ Section 27 the South. They were mov- 
hence our first inquiry might Index To Advertisers 30 ing out of it. Its resources 
well be whether history will Classified Page - se BM were well known and well 
again repeat itself in the Markets 36 and 37 worn. It was far from the 


United States. Will there be Visiting the Mills . 


a second trek of the industry 


market .and..its.means of 


transportation were bad. It 
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had plenty of unharnessed water power, but so did many 
other areas, and besides, its streams were muddy. But 
nevertheless, the textile industry came. 

It was brought by no outsider. No New England mill 
executive and no British mill executive, no Worth Street 
selling agent and no New York banker said to himself, 
“There is the future land of promise. Let us go hither.” 
Outside promotional Initiative and investment finance 
was not destined to play an important part in the process 
of development until after 1914. The beginnings and the 
adolescence of the industry were locally initiated and 
sustained by those whose forbears had been Southern 
since the pre-Revolutionary days. With limited business 
experience, little or no technological training and ex- 
tremely meager capital resources these early promoters, 
with the help of their friends and neighbors, began the 
audacious experiments which were to revolutionize the 
American textile industry. 


Early Mills on Coarse Yarns 


These poorly equipped mills of the 1890s, located in 
remote rural areas, manufacturing coarse yarn on what 
was often second-hand machinery, selling their output in 
a distant, unknown market for whatever it would bring, 
paid very low wages and worked very long hours. But 
they were providing for their communities the first pay- 
rolls of their history and whatever wages were paid were 
higher than any previously received, and whatever hours 
were worked were not different from those to which their 
employees had for generations been accustomed. In other 
words, the circumstances of the early cotton mill pro- 
moter were part and parcel of the local economy in which 
he operated. His policies, his standards, his methods 
were necessarily related to those of the community in 
which he functioned. | 

by the early 1900s, it had been demonstrated by the 
success Of these mills that low construction costs, low 
taxes, and low labor costs, together with long hours, could 
oliset the disadvantages of inexperience, limited capital 
and lack of skill, but only mn the manufacture of cheap 
and coarse products. In the period of expansion which 
followed increasing attention was given to improved ma- 
chinery and to téchnological refinement in manufacture 
which resulted in a rapid and successful invasion of the 
field of. finer yarns and fabrics. The competitive advan- 
tages of low wages and long hours were retained because 
they continued to be in line with prevailing standards as 
established by agricultural and other pursuits. 


Not Agency for Exploitation 


It seems important to make these references because 
sentimental doctrinaires and uplift artists have created 
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the impression in some quarters that the cotton textile 
industry was something which had been saddled upon the 
South and during its history had served merely as an 
agency of exploitation. On the contrary, it is indigenous 
to the South, has from the beginning been completely 
integrated with the economic structure of the South, has 
practiced and amplified the prevailing philosophies of the 
South, and at all times has played its full part in what- 
ever has constituted scientific, intellectual or humanita- 
rian progress in this area. If it had no meteoric rise in its 
standards of wages and hours during the first thirty-two 
years of the present century, it did achieve a phenomenal 
expansion in its capacity to provide much needed em- 
ployment. In the South of that period this physical 
growth was of greater importance than any other consid- 
eration. This laying of a broad material foundation was 
a prerequisite to the later period of effective attention to 
the production of human values as well as commercial. 

In a competitive system important concessions to hu- 
manitarian needs above those customarily recognized can 
take place only when they have the social and economic 
support of the community or region in which they are to 
be exercised. They do not occur through personal will, 
but through the process of impersonal growth. The spec- 
tacular transformation of business policies, practices, 
standards and social purposes which occurred so abruptly 
in the year 1933 were not the products of that year alone, 
but were the precipitates of ingtedients which had long 
been in solution. ‘The nation-wide sweep of humanitarian 
interest which followed the World War had an immediate 
and vigorous response from the textile industry. The 
mills had always supported the institutions of religion, 
but now they turned their earnest attention to all phases 
of public welfare work. They established new community 
standards of health and sanitation; they inaugurated pro- 
grams for the prevention of industrial accidents; they 
provided indoor and outdoor recreational facilities for 
their employees under trained supervision; granted sub- 
sidies to community schools and libraries; employed com- 
munity nurses; improved the quality and architecture of 
company-owned houses and introduced touches of the 
beautiful and the artistic into the environment of mill 
villages. The provision of these things has been damned 
by the phrase ‘benevolent paternalism,” but the simple 
fact that it is better to have them than not to have them 
still appeals to me. Alternative procedures may be better 
in theory, but in practice they did not materialize. 


Humanitarian Achievements 


Taking the South as a whole, no phase of its economic 
activity, no other industry or group of industries, and no 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Discuss 


Rayon 


The first portion of the report of the meeting of the 
Carders and Spinners Section of the South Carolina Divt- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association was published in 
the November Ist issue of Textile Bulletin. The discus- 
sion, led by R. T. Stutts, superintendent of the Woodstde 
Cotton Mills at Simpsonville, and Fountain Inn, S. C., 
was on the preliminary. processing of rayon. staple, such 


as opening, picking and carding. The continuation of the. 


discussion follows: 


1938 Cotton Crop 


Chairman Stutts: We are not going to try to cover all 
the questions on carding, but there is a question coming 
up now on carding which is as follows: “How does the 
1938 crop of cotton compare with last year?”  \s there 
any difference in this particular crop of cotton as com- 
pared with the 1937 crop? Some of us have not gotten 
into the 1938 crop, and hence have not noted any differ- 
ence. We are still using the.old cotton. Some of us, 
however, have found out some information on this parti- 
cular crop, and we would like to hear from H. Y. Wood. 


Mr. Woed: I have not run a great deal of the 1938 
crop, but I have had occasion to make a very close sur- 
vey on the 1938 crop as compared with last year’s crop. 
In-making that survey, I find that in the last year’s crop 
of course, as we all know, there was a rainy season, and 
that caused more or less trouble by having lots of gin 
cuts and other defects that gave a considerable lot of 
trouble. The breaking strength was rather poor. So in 
last year’s crop the principal trouble was the low breaking 
strength. That was true throughout the cotton belt, and 
I know that in buying cotton, I found the staple un- 
usually uneven. We had so much fiber that the boll 
weevil had done more or less damage to, and we had 
some considerable trouble with the low breaking strength. 
Last year we had pretty good early crop, which had been 
grown very carefully before the farmers hit the rainy 
season. 

In going into this year’s crop it has been unusually 
good, especially in grades, high in character, and the 
mills running on the new cotton have found the breaking 
strength is considerably better than last year. Some of 
the mills in this locality in the last week or ten days have 
been running on the new crop, and those running local 
cotton report fairly well on it. In the coastal region of 
this State it has been unusually dry, and the staple is 
not up to what it was last year, but due to the dry con- 
dition, it is found that the breaking was considerably 
better. | 

In the Delta section of Mississippi, the lower regions, 
the cotton has not turned out so well. As to the other 
sections, it is considerably above the last year. In Ar- 


Staple 


At S. T. A. Meeting 


kansas it is the same way except in the region around 
Pine Bluff. It is not up to grade and heavy in trash. 

In Texas this year their cotton is around 1-1/16 inch 
in staple, better than last year, and the breaking strength 
is far superior to what it was last vear. 

After making a study, I think you will find that this 
year’s cotton is going to be superior to that of last year. 


Chairman Stutts:.. Has any gentleman any questions 
he would like to ask Mr. Wood? If not, we thank you 
very much, sir. 

We have some questions here on carding that I would 
like to bring up. One question that has been brought out 
is where and who should control the weights in the mill, 
govern the weights of cloth? Some mills govern the 
weights from the spinning mill, some from the card mill. 
Some larger mills have weights controlled by one man. 
Where is the quickest and most practical way to make a 
change, if a change is necessary? Mr. Lockman, how 
about you? 

Mr. Lockman: 
card room overseer. 


We control our weights through the 


Chairman Stutts: You do not control any of your 
weights from the spinning room? 


Mr. Lockman: We do not. 
Chairman Stutts: Mr. Cobb, what about you? 


Mr. Cobb: We control them in the card room. It 
might be in an emergency case we might control them 
from the spinning room, but it would be poor practice 
to change the control to the spinning room. 


Chairman Stutts: 
your practice? 


Mr. Lancaster of Pacolet. what is 


Mr. Lancaster: We set them in the card room. 


Question: Speaking of the speeds on rayon, I would 
like to ask some of these gentlemen if they slow the speed 
of the flats down and why? 


Mr. Jones: We slow our flats. 
out any more than is possible. 


We don't want to take 


Chairman Stutts: 
too? 


Mr. Crow, do you slow yours down 


Mr. Crow: Yes, and close my stripper plate. 


Mr: Gage: Has anybody tried running rayon, taking 
flats off entirely, and putting a metal hood on? 


Chairman Stutts: Has any one of you heard of doing 
that? 


Mr. Crow: 


Not on rayon. 
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This concluded the discussion on carding, and after a 
short. period of relaxation Mr. Stutts turned the meeting 
over to General Chairman Lyons. 


General Chairman Lyons: 
had enough stretching, we will now get right down to 
business, in order that we may get through in plenty of 
time. W. T. Morton, of the American Spinning Com- 


pany, is going to lead the discussion on spinning, and at. 


this time I am pleased to present to you Mr. Morton. 
(Applause). , 


Spinning 
W. T. Morton, American Spinning Company, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Well, we have just gotten out of the card 
room, and now we have got to get into the spinning room 
and get through. a 
The first question is “What has been your experience 
wtih single versus double roving?” We would like to 
ask somebody who is running single roving to tell us his 
experience, what he does it for. 


Question: Do you mean rayon. or cotton? 


Chairman Morton: Well, rayon. 


Mr. Crow: The type of roving used will depend on a 
number of things—type of roll you use, variation of 
roller speed, length of bobbin, various travelers and all 
sorts of things. 


Mr. Brannon: I have had experience with the syn- 
thetic, cork and leather roll, and my experience is that 
run a cork roll very satisfactorily, but vou can’t run the 
synthetic like you can the leather roll. On double roving 
it runs very well, but, when the ends come down, we had 
trouble, especially on one or two of the dark shades of 
synthetic rollers. We have 134” ring and 6” traverse. On 
30s warp yarn the roller speed is 130 to 135, and we cut 
our spindle speed down to 8200 and got along with it 
fine. We ran it up to about 9500, and found it was not 
as satisfactory, and we pulled it down to 8200. 


Mr. Lyons: At what did the yarn break? 


Mr. Brannon: 1 gave the gentleman over there some 


breaking tests, but I cannot carry them in my mind. 


Mr. Stutts: On 30s yarn it showed 61% pounds. 32s 
broke 5434, a variation about equal to what you would 
get in cotton. 


Chairman Morton: What was the twist multiple on 
that? 


Mr. Stutts: 3%. He was using 1'4 
commercial staple is 1-9/16”. 


staple, but the 


Chairman Morton: What. were your average ends 
down per 1,000 spindles per hour? 

Mr. Brannon: Around 33 to 35. 
Question: What about the variation of your traveler? 

Mr. Brannon: 
cotton. 


We used the same traveler we used on 
We got back to our same travelers. 


Ouestion: What circle? 


Mr. Brannon: Five-eighths. 


Mr. Stutts: You people, who are running spun rayon 
in the spinning room—do you have as much fly and 
cleaning as on cotton? i 


Gentlemen, if you have’ 
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Mr. Brannon: You have just as much fly, and it is just 
as hard to keep clean. Sometimes the fly is like a snow- 
storm, and it is more so I think than on cotton. 


Mr. Stutts: Suppose you were running rayon and cot- 
ton in the same room, with frames by each other, and 
there was a tendency for fly from the cotton to get over 
into that rayon; do you have any complaints or have any 
trouble there? If you do, what do you use to prevent it? 


Mr. Cooper: We have not had any so far. I don’t 


think it is enough to give you any trouble. 


Mr. Brannon: We had cotton running in the alley as 
well as rayon, and when the cloth was made it was all 
right, and it passed everywhere, but, when they dyed it, 
the cotton fibre took a different shade. We didn’t have 
any trouble with the rayon and cotton working together, 
but the cotton took a different.shade from the rayon in 
dyeing. It affected the shade. 


Question: 1 would like to ask the gentleman, if you 


were running rayon, do you have any trouble with slough- 


ing off on your Barber-Colman bobbins? 


Mr. Brannon: We never had any trouble any more 
than we had with cotton except that we got more shed 
than we did with cotton. 


Cleaning Middle Rollers On Long Draft 


Chairman Morton: We will drop down to the next 
question is: “On long draft how often should top middle 
rolls be cleaned, that is, for the middle roll to be taken 
out and cleaned?” Mr. Hammond, let’s hear from you 
on that. 


Mr. Hammond: I am ashamed to tell you. About 
once a year we take all the rolls out. We only take the 
middle roll out when it may be necessary, but about once 
every 12 months it is thoroughly overhauled, I mean the 
whole thing. I can’t tell you how often it ought to be 
taken out. I think it is very important to be kept clean 
because a little dirt will give you a lot of trouble. This 
fellow sitting by me here says “every day.’’ 


Chairman Morton: On some of the long draft they 
will get a little wad of cotton in there, and the question is 
how often it should be cleaned. 


Mr. Hammond: Well, | am not spinning any rayon, 
but I have been told this. They tell me that rayon and 
cotton take a different relative humidity, and that the 
rayon has a tendeny to slip. I was wondering if those 
men, that have the same relative humidity, have a ten- 
dency to slip? I would like to ask that for my own in- 
formation. | 


Mr. Brannon: Running about 50% cotton and 50% 
rayon my relative humidity is about the same, and we get 
along about as well as might be expected. I had about 
20% of my room running 50% rayon and 50% cotton, 
about 1'4” cotton and 1%” rayon, and we ran the hu- 
midity at 62% as near as possible, and the spinners ran 
the same number of sides as they did on 1” cotton. . We 
never noticed any difference. 

Here is something that might be of interest. We ran a 
test to take in all the conditions of spinning, including 
variations in relative humidity, and testing breaking 
strength and so on. On 30s the breaking strength was 68 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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That Are Finished to Fit Before Leaving the Machine Shop = 
That is One Reason Why Your Weavers Can Run More | 
Looms « Why Your Fixers Can Care for More Looms + Why 
Better Cloth 


ol Weave Room Conditions of 30 Years Ago 


t | ; With its Less Efficient Looms by Using Repair Parts that are 
. Not the Equal of Draper Standardized Parts 


| DRAPER CORPORATION | 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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a Thirty Years Ago 
Parts on Draper Looms 
: Were Filed and Fitted 
:* As the Looms were being Built—in accordance with the Then 
; | Prevailing Practice in the Building of Nearly All Textile 
Machinery 
Today 
| Draper High Speed Looms Are 
, Built from Standardized Castings 
| You Can Bring Back the 
Keep Your Looms as Good as New 
With Up-to-date Draper-made Parts 
a9 | 
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6-Man 


What to do between the closing of 
the baseball season and the opening 
of the basketball season is a question 
that has caused many a coach to lose 
the interest of his players and follow- 
ers. Football has been the. logical 
answer, but the prohibitive cost of 
eleven man football has put a ban on 
that branch of sport that is difficult 
to lift. When Stephen Epler, the 
coach of Chester High School at 
Chester, Neb. formulated the rules 
and regulations of six-man football 
in 1934 he little realized that it would 
sweep the country as it has since 
then. It has been taken up by 
thousands of small rural schools as a 
sport that they can play with all the 
thrills of eleven man football but 
without the injuries or the expense. 


When I first saw the official rules 
and suggestions for play the early 
part of this fall, I realized that if it 
was practical for other fields it would 
be also practical for the textile fields. 
It was not difficult to sell the people 
on the idea of organized football with 
fully equipped teams, but the money 
to purchase the equipment had. to be 
raised. Wei first organized four teams 
and appointed four men to coach 
these teams and to give them the 
fundamentals of football. The first 
two weeks was spent in drilling on 
running, passing, blocking and tack- 
ling with plenty of calisthenics to 
build up the resistance and speed. 
The money was raised during this 
time by Brunswick Stews and various 
means until we had enough to start. 
The four teams we organized were 
picked by weight so that the teams 
would all be about the same average 
weight. Nine men were put on one 
team and that gave us three subs to 
send in as we needed them. As there 
were no other teams organized at the 
time we had to play intramural ball. 


In the game of six-man football we 
have a three man line and a three 
man backfield. There is the center 
and right end and left end on the 
line, in the backfield we have the 
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By C. L. Peters 


The possibilities of the new 
game, six-man football, as a 
sport to bridge the gap be- 
tween the ending of baseball 
reason and the beginning of 
the basketball season is out- 
lined here by the physical 
director of the Proximity Branch 
of the Cone Memorial Y. M. C. 
A., Greensboro, N. C. A num- 
ber of games were played this 
Fall by workers at the Cone 
Mills, and the experiment was 
deemed a success. 


quarterback, the halfback and a full- 
back. This makes for a more open 
game and there is less chance of in- 
juries. Then too, the plays are open 
and more easily seen with the result 
of greater enjoyment for the specta- 
tor. 


The official rules of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association shall 
govern six-man football except when 
they conflict with the six-man rules. 
When eleven man rules conflict with 
the six-man rules, the six-man rules 
shall apply. 


Rule I. Each team shall be com- 
posed of six players. 


Rule II. The playing field shall 
be a smooth, level rectangle, 80 yards 
from goal to goal and 40 yards wide. 
The end.zones at each end shall be 
10 yards long and 40 yards wide. The 
boundaries of the field, the goal lines 
and cross lines 5 yards apart shall be 
marked in white. A ten yard safety 
zone, free from all obstructions, shall 


be placed on all sides. 


Rule III. (a) The kick-off shall 
be made from the line 30 yards from 
the goal the kicking team is defend- 
ing. 

(b) On the kick-off, the receving 
team may place their players any- 
where behind their restraining line, 
which is ten yards from where the 
ball is kicked. 

(c) If a kick-off kicked out of 
bounds is given to the receiving team, 


Textile 


it shall be placed on their 35 yard 
line. 


(d) The ball shall be put in play 
after a safety or touchback on the 
15 yard line. 


(e) To keep possession of the ball 
the offensive team must gain at least 
15 yards in four successive downs. 


Rule IV. (a) The offensive team 
must have three or more players on 
the line of scrimmage when the ball 
is snapped. Penalty for violation: 
Loss of five yards from the place 
where fhe ball was put in play. 


(b) Players on the offensive team 
may change position on any play. 
The center may be transferred to the 
backfield and return to a line position 
at any time. 


Rule V. A player may re-enter 
the game at any time regardless of 
the quarter in which he left the game. 
Substitutes may talk to their team- 
mates on entering the game. (Offi- 
cials should not tolerate substitutions 
that are obviously made to delay the 


game.) 


Rule VI. (a) The offensive ball 
carrier (No, 1), receiving the ball 
from center, must pass the ball to a 
teammate before he (No. 1) crosses 
the line of scrimmage. The ball must 
travel through the air after leaving 
the passer’s hands and before enter- 
ng the receiver's hands. If the ball 
carrier who received the ball from 
the snapperback is tackled, and the 
ball declared dead by the officials 
before he reaches the line of scrim- 
mage, the play shall be legal. If he 
crosses the line of scrimmage before 
passing the ball, the officials shall 
declare the play illegal. Penalty for 
violation: Ball returned to place 
where put in play and loss of down. 
This rule applies to running plays 
from scrimmage only. (The intent 
of Rule VI is to require a pass, not 
a mere change of hands. The ball 
should travel through the air by itself 
a distinctly visible distance. Officials 
should rigorously penalize all doubt- 
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ful passes. The principal reason for this rule is to lessen 
the danger of accidents or injuries.) 

(b) The player receiving the ball from center must 
have control of the ball before making the required pass 
for running plays. A ball muffed, fumbled or missed 
before the clear pass is made cannot be advanced beyond 
the line of scrimmage by the one who recovers the ball 
unless he first makes the required pass for a running play. 

(c) If the clear pass is legally made but the receiver 
of the clear pass muffs, fumbles or misses it, the ball 


- shall be played as an incompleted backward pass or a 


fumble is played, even though the required clear pass is 
forward. 

(d) All forward passes made to players who are behind 
the line of scrimmage shall be considered backward 
passes. A ball handed forward to a teammate on a run- 
ning play is illegal unless the “clear pass” is made on the 
same play. 

(e) Defensive players shall have the right to advance 
fumbles. (A muffed punt may not be advanced by the 
kicking team; however, a punt fumbled after it has been 
clearly in the possession of the receiving team may be 


advanced by the kicking team. Fumbled, muffed or 


missed backward passes may be advanced by the de- 
fensive team.) 


Rule VII. (a) A forward pass, thrown beyond the 
line of scrimmage, may be thrown from any point behind 
the line of scrimmage. 


(b) All players shall be eligible for forward passes. 


Rule VIII. (a) All players must wear canvas shoes 
with soft rubber soles. (This is not only an economy 
measure but it is also a safety provision. Canvas soft- 
ball shoes with soft rubber cleats are acceptable. This 
rule may be nullified to permit all players to use shoes 
with hard cleats if both coaches give their consent in. the 
presence of the officials.) 


(b) The referee shall allow no player to play without 


headgear. 


Rule IX. (a) The playing time shall consist of four 
10 minute quarters. (8 minutes for junior high school 
boys.) There shall be intervals of 3 minutes between 


the first and second quarters and between the third and 
fourth quarters. 


(b) There shall be two timekeepers and two scorers on 
the sideline to assist the officials on the playing field. 
The timekeepers and scorers shall be directly responsible 
to the referee. ‘The timekeepers shall time the game ac- 
cording to the rules under the direction of the referee or 
other official on the playing field so designated by the 
Referee. The scorers shall keep a running summary of 
the points scored by each team and a record of the name 
and number of each player. A substitute shall report 
his name and number and the name of the player he is 
replacing to the scorers, before he enters the field of play. 
The scorers shall sound a horn and send the substitute in 
when the ball is dead. The substitute shall report to the 
umpire, telling the umpire his name and the name of the 
player he is replacing. 


Rule X. At the end of the 15 minute period between 
halves, both teams shall report to the field and engage in 
a 3-minute warm-up period before starting the second 


(Continued on Page 15) 


IT’S THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


ieee eee Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. BowEn, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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CLOTH DEFECTS 
: Discussed by Eastern Carolina 
Division of Southern Textile Ass'n. 


The first part oj the discussion, at the Fall meeting of 
the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, held at West. Durham, N. C., and covering 
such points as introductory talks, a prepared address on 
loom upkeep, seting a check strap on looms, cloth imper- 
fections that are caused at the loom, and tmperfections in 
cloth due to. slashing troubles, was published in the No- 
vember 1st and 15th issues of Textile Bulletin. The dis- 
cussion is continued here, with J. L. James, chairman, 
presiding: 


Chairman: We will go on now to the winding and 
warping. Slugs, kinks, knots and oily threads are things 
arising there that will cause trouble in the weaving and 
make seconds. 


Mr. Parks: ULet’s hear from E. C. Johnson on that. 
I think he has something prepared. 

(E. C. Johnson, Assistant Overseer of Winding and 
Warping, Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, 
read the following paper: ) | 


They Are Made and Ways To Eliminate 
Them 


Slugs are generally caused by some foreign matter 
collecting on the roving or spun yarn, as it is in the pro- 
cess of being made, or even while it is being wound or 
warped. 

Special care should be taken to keep all clearers picked 
at intervals frequent enough to prevent any clearer waste 
from getting into the roving or yarn. If the clearers 
become heavily loaded with waste, the rolls tend to bite 
off the waste in particles small enough so the end does not 
come down and it spins into the yarn. Sometimes it 
succeeds in escaping the slub catcher on the winder 
frames. Should the end come down on the roving or 
spinning frame, you know what that means, ‘“‘a piece up.” 
Should it break at the slub catcher, it will require a knot 
to repair it. In either case there is the possibility of a 
warper or loom stop and an imperfection in the cloth. 
There are other types of slugs, such as lint waste, etc., 
which are usually made while cleaning the machine, 
oor, ceiling, overhead pipes, etc. These slugs do about 
the same damage as the clearer waste and. piece up 
variety, not to mention the production lost or time wasted 
in repairing the thread. Special care should be taken to 
clean the machine while it is stopped for doffing. 

The method we use on our winder frames is to run all 
cones full on each frame, at the same time, cleaning the 
frame after it has doffed and before a new supply is 


Slugs, How 


started. This keeps all fly and any other foreign matter 
off the yarn, sending it to the next process in a clean 
condition. Our warper creels are cleaned in the same 
manner, taking care not to put a new supply of cones in 
creel too long before old supply is exhausted. Special 
care should be taken to keep a fresh supply of roving, 
filling and warp bobbins, cones, warps, etc., ready for the 
next process, yet not allow too large amount to accumu- 
late in bins, doff trucks, winder boxes, etc., and stay too 
long as it cannot be kept in as good condition as fresh 
stock as to cleanliness, humidity, etc. 

Kinks and bad knots are something we have to watch 
constantly if we expect to reduce our cloth imperfections. 
Kinks are caused by the thread becoming slack many 
times while the winder hands are tying a broken end or 
replacing a bobbin, they fail to pull the thread tight, thus 
allowing a kink or loose knot to escape. Kinks and bad 
knots don’t always show up on the warper, beamers, 
frame or slasher. They sometimes reach the loom, caus- 
ing it to stop, which tends to increase seconds. 

Sometimes a spindle on a winder frame may be out of 
alignment and a new supply is started on an empty cone 
causing it to be put on loosely, it tends to sluff off at the 
warper, causing kinks to occur there. One way to elim- 
inate this trouble is to re-align spindles and put a small 
bunch on large end of cone, kinks and sluffy cones will 
disappear. Tangled bobbins sluff off, causing kinks to 
get on cones. Special care should be taken to make all 
packages as nearly perfect as possible, thus eliminating 
kinks. Many bad knots are made by winder hands trying 
to use a defective knotter. Tying head blades out of 
alignment, cutting one end before sciossor blade cuts the 
other one, often cause one long end and one short one. 
Tying knots by hand leaving ends too long and a little 
too large are some of the causes of bad knots. Winder 
hands should be trained to bring in their knotter immed- 
lately should they detect any thing out of order. Anyone 
tying knots by hand should be shown why a small knot 
of the right type has so many advantages over a large 
knot with long ends. This will help to reduce bad knots. 


Oily Threads 


Oily threads in winding and warping are generally 
caused by someone dropping packages on the floor, espe- 
cially around the head end of the machine where a sur- 
plus of oil is almost sure to be. 

Sometimes while oiling or cleaning the machines a few 
drops of oil or a piece of oily waste will get on the rolls 
that drive the cones or warps and continue to do its 
dirty work until it is consumed or removed. 
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Spinning 
Chairman James: Suppose we go on now to the spin- 
ning. The things mentioned there are uneven yarn, big 
ends, mock twist, cockled yarn and gouts. Let’s have 


some discussion on these things in the spinning that cause 
trouble at the loom. 


Mr. Parks: We all have trouble with uneven yarn. If 
you loo kat these samples up here you can see the effect 
of it. Some of you spinners who do not weave and do 
not have weaving in the mill wonder why your customers 


keep writing back and giving you so much thunder. If} 


you will look at these samples, you will see why. 
Mr. Lanier, you don’t weave, but you spin. I don't 
suppose you have uneven yarn. | 


Mr. Lanier: 1 would not say that, Mr. Parks. Uneven 
yarn shows up worse in the ply than it does in the singles. 
We can improve it somewhat. If we were making as 
uneven yarn now as we did twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, we could not sell it. Even with old machinery 
there is much one can do to do away with uneven yarn. 
We have found that by keeping the stirrups, straps, rings, 
those little things that are so often neglected, by keeping 
behind them and keeping them in good condition and 
well adjusted, we have been able to do away with some 
of our uneven yarn. But we have not got rid of nearly 
all of it yet. We are still working on it. 


Edward C. Horner, Overseer Carding and Spinning, 
Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford: I think we can make as 
good uneven yarn as the next mill. Mr. Lanier has told 
you about it but has not told the whole story. The trouble 
about uneven yarn starts back in the picker room. 


Mr. Parks: 
now. 


Oh, but we are talking about the spinning 


Mr. Horner: 1 have carding and spinning both, so I 
can afford to talk about the card room. As I said, | 
think the trouble about it starts back in the picker room. 
Especial attention should be paid to how we allow our 
stock to lap up on the card. We try to pay particular 
attention at that point and try to make our lap as nearly 
uniform when putting in a new lap as possible. The same 
thing applies to the creeling of the slubbers and other 
processes, not having any more splice than you have-to 


have. We try to make as nearly uniform size roving as 
possible. Of course, one thing that makes bad work in 


the spinning is having a band boy in one shift that is 
extra strong and one in the next shift that is extra weak. 
We try to have as uniform bands as possible in order to 
make up for unevenness in twist. All those things tend 
to eliminate bad work. 


Vuestion: 1 want to find out if anyone here, instead 
of creeling the slubber while running, waits until it 


knocks off to break out that creel and put in a new creel. 


E. O. Davis, Assistant Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company No. 2, Erwin: Mr. Oldham has that system, 


and he is very strict on that point. We run the doff al- 


most full on the slubber and then break out the cans at 
the back. Then after creeling in we run an additional 
round just as the roving reaches the finger of the presser, 
or just beforehand. They time it so that they kink the 
ends for the next process of doffing. 


Mr. Parks: “Now, about gouts, what causes them? 


That’s the number of EMMONS’ new Charlotte plant 


_ (formerly the reed department of the Charlotte Manufac- 


turing Company). Southern Mills can get fast delivery now 
on all types of Emmons Reeds. 

Remember: The resilient, strong Emmons dents are ac- 
curately spaced to within one one-hundredth of an inch... 
and each dent is uniform to within one one-thousandth of an 
inch. That makes for freer warp movement — and elimina- 
tion of streaks that come from less accurately made reeds. 
The dents on these Emmons reeds are finely tapered and pol- 
ished six times, to let good knots, slubs, and knits through 
easily. 

Kept in stock: Steel Heddles with the “Certified” tag, and 
the Inspected & Approved Seal. Other loom harness equip- 


ment will also be available. For full particulars address 
Mr. George Field. 


Emmons 
LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
LAWRENCE. MASS. 


CHARLOTTE DIVISION 
11814 West 4th Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE REEDS 


TELEPHONE 
3-7503 
38-7504 
| 
| 
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D. E. Long, Overseer, Oxford Cotton Mill, Oxford: 
You get an accumulation between the first two rolls; 
there is a tendency for the lint to get down between the 
rollers. If you don’t keep it off, it will go down in there. 

I find another way in which we make a lot of our slugs 
in the spinning room is by improper traming of our spin- 
ners. You know it'is natural for them to get in a hurry 
when they want to catch up with the community gossip, 
and | find that. many spinners, in taking out the under 
clearer, let it drag and make slugs in that way. Every 
time that hits, you will have a nice little slug there for 
the spooler tender to take out. 

We do not have the overhead cleaning system, and I 
find that in cleaning out with a brush we make them. 
We know a multitude of ways to make them; I should 
like to know how to stop them. 


Mr. Parks: Mr. Farris, you hav: thread guides. Have 
you ever seen the spinner try to keep the thread guides 
looking nice and take a duster and go over them and dust 
them off? 


A. W. Faris, Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company No. 4, Durham: 


Mr. Parks: 
Mr. Faris: 
Mr. Parks: 


ness, isn’t it? 


Yes, sir. 
What happens? 
It just makes one on every end. 


That is an instance of misguided cleanli- 
Have you ever had the experience of 
cleaning the top guides too much? 


Mr. Faris: No, sir, we don't clean them too much. 
(Laughter). We did find that we cleaned the under 
clearer too much. As I said, the most skillful hand will 
make a gout in cleaning if you don’t watch. So why clean 
them too much? The more that accumulates on there, 
the more it will catch. About the time it gets so it will 
pick up the flying matter, they clean it off. So I really 
see no reason, except just an old custom, to go there and 
clean them so much. The more you clean them the more 
‘you have to. So why clean them except at week ends, or 
for a meeting like this, when people are going in and 
look at them. (Laughter). Every time you clean it, you 
run the risk of making a gout. You know yourself that 


the cotton on there will pick up the flying matter better | 


than if it is clean. 


Mr. Parks: 
roll, 


Mr. Faris: 


I agree with you about that scavenger 


I agree with what you said this morning 


Treating Raw Stock Dyed Rayon Staple 


Mr. Parks: Have you ever tried oil? 
Mr. Monday: Yes, sir, we have tried oil. 
Mr. Parks: That was not as good? 

Mr. Monday: 
Mr. Parks: 
Mr. Monday: 
Mr. Parks: 
that line? 
Gentlemen, our time is getting short. We always 
adjourn at twelve o’clock sharp, even if someone is in the 
middle of a sentence. Is there anything else that anyone 


No, sir. 
You do not use any oil at all now? 
No, sir. 


Has anyone else had any experience along 
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wants to bring up? If not, I should like to present a 
few distinguished visitors. I see that Mr. McFalls, a 
past president of the Southern Textile Association, is 
here. We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr. McFalls. 


John A. McFalls, Supt., Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rocking- 
ham: I am sorry I was a little late, but I am glad to 
have been with you this morning and to meet with you 
men. I appreciate. the work you are doing. You have 
had some excellent papers and have done some great work 
up here in this section of the State. It is a pleasure to 
be here. 


Mr. Parks: We also have with us J. O: Thomas, who 
is the secretary of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division of the association. He is visiting us today. 
Stand up, Mr. Thomas, so they can see you. We shall 
be glad to have you say a few words. : 


J. O. Thomas, Director Education and Training, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Spray: Iam glad to be here with you 
and to hear your discussion. In the years past I have 
heard a great deal about the splendid work you have 
been doing in this division. Now that I have seen you 
in action, I am more than ever convinced that you are 
doing splendid work. 

While I am on my feet, I should like to invite all of 
you to attend our meeting at Burlington next Saturday. 

Mr. Parks: From the Piedmont Division of the 
Southern Textile Association we have Mr. Bowen, whom 
I might introduce by his initials, but whom most of us 
affectionately know as “Bunny’’—Mr. Bunny Bowen. 


B. M. Bowen, Supt., Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salisbury: 
I am certainly happy to be with you gentlemen this 
morning, and I have learned a lot. I hope to carry back 
some of these good ideas and put them in practice. I 
feel sure they will be of help. 

We expect to have, about November 12th, a meeting 
in Charlotte, and we shall be glad to have as many of 
you come as can. I hope to see many of you there. 


Mr. Parks: 1 next present Mr. John Fonville, of the 
editorial staff of Cotton. 


John Fonville, Editorial Staff, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.: 
This is about the third meeting of this group I have at- 
tended, and they get better from one time to the next. 
I wish that we could stay here this afternoon, instead of 
going to the football game, and look at some of these 
seconds and discuss them. 


Mr. Parks: We also have with us David Clark, foster 
father, past father and present father of the Southern 
Textile Association. Mr. Clark, do you care to say any- 
thing? 


David Clark, Editor, Textrre BuLLetin, Charlotte: 
I do want to congratulate this section upon preparing 
the program you have had here this morning. I attend 
practically all meetings of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, and | can not recall anywhere the program was 
better prepared or where less time was wasted than here. 


Mr. Parks: Are there any other divisional officers 
present, or visitors from other divisions? If not, I want 
to say a few words about the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion in general. We are all so interested in our own 
sections that we tend to forget that there are other divi- 
sions. But those of us who know about the general or- 
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ganization are justly proud of the Southern Textile 
Association. 


When you come to these Eastern Carolina meetings, 
we want you to think of the whole Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation as well as your own particular part of it. In that 
connection, there. are dues to be paid in order to be in 
good standing in either this division or the whole asso- 
ciation. They are two dollars a year, and the payment 


of that amount entitles us to all the privileges of the| 


association. We do not wish to discourage anyone from 
coming to these meetings, whether paying dues or not. 
We want you to come and want you to enter into the 
discussion. However, unless you pay dues, you do not 
get the booklets, which are published twice a year, each 
spring and each fall, giving the full reports of these meet- 
ings and of the general convention. 
encyclopedia of the other man’s troubles, you should get 
those. Furthermore, if you have an association in which 
you are active, you take more interest in it if you support 
it. If you want to pay your dues, today or at any time, 
the.man to whom you should send the two dollars is B. 
Ellis Royal, of Charlotte, the secretary-treasurer of the 
association. In his absence today, Mr. Clark will re- 
ceive the money from any who want to pay up now. 


I don’t want to be cut off in the middle of a sentence. 
so I am going to sit down now. 


Chairman James: Is there any question anyone would 


like to ask before we adjourn this meeting? If not, the 
meeting is now adjourned. 


Six-Man Football—New Textile Sport — 
(Continued from Page 11) 


half. Penalty for violation: Loss of ten yards on. the 
opening kick-off. If receiving team is penalized, the 
place of the kick-off shall be advanced 10 yards. If the 
kicking team is the offender, the kick-off shall be made 
10 yards back. (This rule is a safety measure for the 
benefit of both teams.) : 


Rule XI. (a) The value of a field goal shall be four 


points. (This is a safety measure. It encourages kicking 


between the 20 yard line and goal line where the injury | 
| | 
hazard of a running play is much greater than of other 


parts of the field.) 


(b) The goal posts shall be on the end line and at 
least 20 feet in height and be placed 25 feet apart. The 
horizontal cross bar between the posts shall be nine feet 
above the ground. 


(c) The value of a try for point shall be two points if 
made by successfully kicking a goal from the field. If 


the successful try for point is made in any manner other 


If you want an} 


than by a kick, it shall count for one point. 
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Why an Ashworth Card 


Clothing Survey 
will put money in 


D EFECTIVE card clothing means an imperfect product not 
only at the card but also in subsequent processes. Such defects, fre- 
quently not obvious to the average operative, can cause serious losses if 
allowed to continue. 7 

However, they can be minimized by utilizing Ashworth Card Clothing 
Surveys at regular intervals. The specialists who make these surveys are 
practical card men and have inspected thousands of cards. They recog- 
nize the symptoms of defective lickerins, cylinder fillets, top flats or 
doffers as readily as a physician recognizes the symptoms of a disease. 

Furthermore, their recommendations are always conservative and are 
made in such-a way that repairs can be budgeted over a period to aver- 
age the expense. 

And if your repairs are made with Ashworth products you enjoy all 
the benefits of our 3-6-7 service,—on uninterrupted supply, prompt 
service and ready availability of card clothing products. 

Write and ask one of our survey men to call. It will put money in 
your pocket. 


ASHWORTH BROS. INC 


Woolen Division: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadeiphia; SALES 
OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS in Charlotte, Atlanta and Green- 


ville; SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Textile Supply 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards and fer All Types of Napping Machinery . . Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special Purposes .. Lickerin Wire and Garnet wire .. Sole 
Distributors for Platt'’s Vetalliec Wire . . Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at Al? 
Plants. 
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Spinning Room 


Part 3 


By T. R. Brockleman 


S stated in earlier articles under this heading, the 

. writer is not attempting a:coherent article on spin- 

ning room operations, but is merely jotting down 

observations and experiences that may prove of interest 
to other men concerned with the spinning of yarns. 


Power Savings 


An important factor in the efficient operation of a spin- 
ning room is the proper conservation of power. The 
amount of power consumed by a spindle is apparently 
so little that it seems of slight or no importance, but when 
this minute amount of power is multiplied by thousands 
it assumes real importance. | 

Some of the causes for excessive power consumption 
by spindles are: bands or tapes too tight, worn idler pul- 
ley bearings on tape drive, spindles out of plumb or 
crooked, unbalanced or poor fitting bobbin, lack of oil 
in base or dirty oil, too heavy tapes, etc. Any or all of 
these things will run up the power cost of spindles. 

Probably the only thing that can eliminate the condi- 
tion of too tight bands is one of the mechanical deyices 
that insure, as nearly as is possible, uniform tension on 
every band. And since they are not usually popular with 
the person tying on the bands, it is necessary for the 
overseer or second-hand to be constantly on the watch to 
see that they are used. 

There is no excuse for tapes being too tight. The 
overseer is not doing his job properly if such a condition 
is found, because it is a fairly simple procedure to deter- 
mine the proper length of tape and the proper amount 
of lap (though there are differences of opinion on this), 
and see to it that they are all cut and sewed the same. 
If necessary, cut the tapes and mark the amount of lap 
desired before they are issued. Doing this will also in- 
crease the life of the idlers and idler bearings. 


Worn idler pulley bearings increase power consump- 
tion, and are usually due to tapes too tight or improper 


adjustment. Periodic inspection of these bearings, or 
better still, periodic replacement of all idler pulley bear- 
ings, will affect real savings in the spinning costs and re- 
sult in. better running work. If these bearings are re- 
placed by a schedule on the order of the changing of 
travelers, the bearings removed each time will have many 
that are worn so slightly that they may be replaced on 
the next round, after having been picked over. This will 
also prevent idler pulley failures that might otherwise 
result. 


The power loss as a result of spindles being out of 
plumb or crooked should be self apparent. With any 
object whirling at from 7, to 10 thousand revolutions per 
minute, the slightest deviation will increase the amount 
of power necessary to drive it at that speed tremendously. 
The same thing would apply to unbalanced or poorly 
fitting bobbins. 


Insufficient oiling, the use of cheap oils, and the en- 


trance of foreign materials into the spindle base will 
inevitably result in excessive power losses. Oiling of 
spindles should be on a definite schedule, and a uniform 
amount of oil should be introduced into the spindle at 
each oiling. Cheap oils never represent a real saving— 
a few cents saved on oil will result in many dollars lost 
frorn worn out machinery and increased power costs. 
Oil spout covers are small things, comparatively easy 
to knock off with a doff box or roving box, and too often 
they are left off for long periods, or forever. Its just 
too much trouble to replace them. But a spindle base 
with the oil spout cover gone is a perfect set-up for old 


-man friction. Cotton fibers and dust make fine abrasives, 


and they are quickly collected in an exposed oil spout. 
When the oiler comes along and puts new oil in, this lint 
and dust is washed down into the spindle base, and im- 
mediately starts to work wearing out the spindle and 
bolster, and increasing the power consumption. by the 
extra drag on the spindle. 
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There seems to be little doubt in the minds of those 
who have tested the new lighter spinning tapes that they 
result in a real power saving in the spinning room. 
Whether the saving in power justifies the purchase of 
these tapes at a higher price than the standard weight 
tapes is still a question in the minds of many, since they 
doubt if the life of the lighter tapes is as long as the 
other heavier tapes. In the opinion of the writer, the 
lighter tapes will more than justify the extra cost over 
the other tapes. 


Spinning Mills Operating At 81.9 Of Capacity 


Washington.—The Census Bureau reported the cotton 
spinning industry operated during October at 81.9 per 
cent of capacity, on an 80-hour week basis, compared 
with 76.1 per cent during September this year, and 77.7 
per.cent during October last year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 31st totaled 26,086,- 
228, of which 22,113,952 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 26,217,258 and 22,186,618 for 
September this year. | 

Active spindle hours for October totaled 7,118,439,7153, 
or an average of 273 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 6,613,340,779 and 252 for September this year. 

Spinning spindles in place included: In cotton-grow- 
ing States, 18,713,706, of which 16,915,778 were active, 
compared with 18,728,390, and 16,814,794 for September 
this year, and in New England States, 6,571,450 and 
4.594.870 compared with 6,687,796 and 4,757,384 for 
September this year. 

Active spindle hours included: cotton-growing 
States, 5,622,945,975, or an average of 301 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 5,296,608,234 and 283 
for September this year; and in New England States, 
1 347,198,525 and 205, compared with 1,169,365,196 and 
175 for September this year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for October, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 504,540,931 and 269: Connecticut, 86,861,- 
O84 and 150: Georgia, 1,021,588,279 and 315: Maine, 
196,404,751 and 279; Massachusetts, 671,321,866 and 
184; Mississippi, 59,152,616 and 283; New Hampshire, 
114,382,438 and 203: New York, 71,671,263 and 202: 
North Carolina, 1,647,449,878 and 274; Rhode Island, 
251,989,542 and 258; South Carolina, 1,893,351,046 and 
331; Tennssee, 193,427,705 and 328; Texas, 79,030,055 
and 313; Virginia, 185,341,656 and 295: and all other 
States, 141,926,603 and 193. 


Eviction of 18 Families in Merrimack Village 
. Completed 


Huntsville, Ala——Eviction of 18 families in the Merri- 
mack village has been completed in compliance with an 
agreement reached in inferior court following 255 unlaw- 
ful detainer suits filed by the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company against occupants who refused to sign leases. 

Other eviction writs will be served today. All occupants 
were given an opportunity to sign leases, 255 refused, 
hence the eviction writs, according to agreement reached 
between the plaintiff and all defendants, the company 


will bear the court costs and grant 15 days for removal 
before evictions. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 
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Massachusetts 


We specialize in speedy deliveries 


& Be ready for Business 
when you need Victor Travelers in 


' a hurry. We've won many com- 


pliments for such service. 

But it’s wiser for you to keep a reasonable stock of 
Victor Travelers on hand, ready for the sudden surges in 
modern business. 


Don't be caught napping! Stock up on Victors now. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. 


P. O. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N. &. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


Providence, R. 1. 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—247 
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We Are Not Brokers 


we have full information on a few Textile 
properties and other properties suitable for 
textile purposes in North Carolina and 
South Carolina These properties, located 
in towns of 2,000 to 100,000 population, are 
for lease or purchase from the owners; they 
vary in size but all are good locations. 


Confidential correspondence solicited 


Industrial Department 


“DUKE POWER COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NE WI! 


The most up-to-date and complete infor- 
mation available; covering Southern Knit- 
ting Mills 


Southern Hosiery 


and Knitwear 
BUYERS 
GUIDE 


1938-1939 Edition 


Number and type of machines; detailed description 
of products manufactured; officials; selling agents, 
etc. Mills grouped according to product. 


Cloth Bound—Size 5 x 71/2” 
Price $2.00 


Published by 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Publishers of Southern Knitter 
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World's Largest Belt in Action 


New emphasis is given to the important part currently 
being played by cotton in large construction and indus- 
trial operations, as a result of the successful installation 
of the world’s largest conveyor belt on the huge Grand 
Coulee dam project, State of Washington. Consuming 
120 bales of cotton ‘and 50 tons of rubber in its manu- 
acture, the belt, constructed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio, is 9,700 feet long and 
operates on centers of 4,761 feet. | 


The 120 bales of cotton used in the belt’s construction 
provide the “back bone” of the conveyor in the form of 
tough woven fabric. The rubber covering serves to pro- 
tect the fabric interior from abrasion and moisture. 


The belt is of eight-ply construction, (eight layers of 


cotton fabric) and it was necessary to build it at the 
Goodyear factories in eight separate lengths weighing 10 
tons each, so that it could be transported to the dam. 
During installation the lengths were vulcanized into one 
continuous belt. 


Some idea of the burden the cotton must withstand 
is obvious when it is known that the belt is carrying 
coarse stone up to six inches in size which is being used 
as aggregate for the dam, a distance of one mile. The 
belt travels at a speed of 450 feet per minute, providing 
a flow of 2,000 tons per hour. In addition to the main 
conveyor there are some 20,000 feet of other belting used 
on the project, of similar construction. 


Successful operation of this extraordinary conveyor in 
one of the biggest building operations ever undertaken 
by man, is of two-fold importance. First, it is demon- 
strating conclusively the practicability of long distance 
conveyor operations and, second, it presages an almost 
unlimited field for large scale consumption. of cotton. 
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They're entirely new—just developed 
within the last year or so. It won't cost 
you anything to let us tell you about 
them—how they can save money for 
you in bleaching textiles. Outstanding 
mills in the country are using these 
processes, modified to meet their par- 
ticular bleaching and equipment 
requirements. Use the convenient cou- 
pon below to have one of our tech- 
nical men write or phone you for an 
appointment. 


pat OFF 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department _ 
-E.1I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. INC. 


City, Newark, New York, Philadelphia. 
San Francisco 


The Cavalcade 
Evening at 8 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, Columbia Broad; 
casting System. (Rebroadcast 9 p. m. Pacific Time). 


of America back on the air every Monday 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The R. & H. Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: 

I'd like to know about these new du Pont Bleaching 
Processes. Please have your representative phone or 
write me for an appointment. 

Name wins 
Company Position 

Address City State 
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Personal News 


Frederic E. Hutto has accepted a position with the 
Santee Mills of Orangeburg and Bemberg, S. C. 


Martin Moesel has been elected president of the Pied- 
mont Knitting Mills, Inc., of Gordonsville, Va. 


A. L. Larkin has been appointed superintendent of the 
carding division of the Bradford Mills at Prattville, Ala. 


D. B. Worsham has been promoted from the position 
of assistant overseer of weaving to overseer of weaving 
at the Santee Mills No. 2, Bamberg, S. C. 


John B. Hardman, vice-president of the Harmony 
Grove Cotton Mills, Commerce, Ga., died suddenly of a 
heart attack November 18th. 


W. Harold Hudson, who had, charge of the roller shop 
at the Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C., died recently. 
Pneumonia was the cause of his death. 


George H. Lanier was re-elected president of the West 
Point Manufacturing Company, West Point, Ga., at the 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Hugh Owens, formerly with the Cowikee Mills at 
Eufaula, Ala., has been transferred to their plant at 
Union Springs, Ala., as assistant to the superintendent. 


F. B. Bodenheimer has been promoted to the position 
of general overseer of Mills No. 1 and No. 2 of the 


Granite Falls Manufacturing Company, Granite Falls, 


Hubert H. Overton, secretary of the Blue Bell-Globe 
Manufacturing Company, overall manufacturers, died 


suddenly at his home in Greensboro, N. C., November 
19th, 


E. A. Johnston, formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Selma Manufacturing Company, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., is now overseer of carding for the Jefferson 
Mills No. 1, Jefferson, Ga. 


James Oates, formerly superintendent of the spinning 
department of the Sibley plant of the Sibley-Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., has become su- 
perintendent of the carding and spinning department of 
the Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


H. H. Spray, formerly overseer of carding at the Jef- 
ferson Mills No. 1 at Jefferson, Ga., has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of Jefferson Mills No. 
2, Crawford, Ga. 


James Bradley Newton, for twenty years associated 
with Sipp-Eastwood Corporation, died at his home in 
Paterson, N. J., recently. He is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, and four grandchildren. 


John W. Clark, president of the Randolph Mills, Inc., 
Franklinville, N. C., was host recently at a “steak sup- 
per’ for the mill’s overseers, second hands and office 
force. 


Alan B. Sibley has been elected treasurer and director 
of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., succeeding John 
Killars, Jr. This move was made to allow Mr. Killars 
more time for his duties in New York. 


John Joseph Ashe, 76, founder of the Ashe Hosiery 
Mill, Knoxville, Tenn., died November 19th. He is 
survived by two sons, Ragon Ashe, vice-president and 
treasurer of the mill, and Neil W. Ashe, secretary. 


D. W. Hunter, of Rock Hill, S. C., has been employed 
by the Mansfield and Jennings Mills, of Lumberton, N. 
C., as vice-president, to be in charge of a modernization 
program they are putting into effect. 


J. H. McDonald, formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning at the A. A, Shuford Mill Co., Hickory, is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Allred Mill, a 
division of the Granite Falls Manufacturing Company, 
Granite Falls, N.C. 


Carl Guthrie, formerly night second hand in charge of 
spinning, twisting and winding at the Highland Cordage 
Company, Hickory, N. C., has been promoted to overseer 
of carding and spinning at the A. A. Shuford Mill Com- 
pany, Hickory, N. C. | 


R. N. Sewell, formerly a salesman with the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, in New York City, has become 
a member of the general office force at the main unit of 
the company at Macon, Ga. Prior to going to New York, 
Mr. Sewell was connected with the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company unit at Columbus, Ga. 


PURE THREE POINT LUBRICATION 
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Kelly W. Bumgardner, of Belmont, N. C., is now con- 
nected with Carter Traveler Company and Mill Devices 
Company, Gastonia, N. C., selling Carter Travelers and 
Boyce Knotters. Mr. Bumgardner is well known in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, having been in the mills 
as superintendent and later as a machinery salesman. 


Carded Yarn Group Elects Ernest Rees 


Charlotte, N. C-—The Carded Yarn Group, at its 
meeting here on November 22nd, elected Ernest Rees, of 
Fayetteville, Tenn., as president, and heard the prediction 
by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 


Textile Institute, that the textile industry should see a 


period of prosperity that should last for at least the next 
six months. 


Dr. Murchison was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Carded Yarn Group, and complimented 
the Group in being particularly effective in improving its 
inventory situation and keeping production within ptoper 


_ bounds during the past six months. 


Owen Fitzsimons, secretary of the Group, epeted the 
appointment of Don P. Johnston of Wake Forest, and 


J. A. Moore of Edenton to the rules committee. This. 
committee will co-operate with a committee from the 


Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association in consid- 
eration of any amendments that might be proposed for 
the Cotton Yarn Rules of 1938. 

Paul B. Halstead, secretary of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, spoke to the gathering on statistical records, and 
their value to the industry as a whole. 


Foster Machine Co. Opens Charlotte Office 

Foster Machine Eeieieies of Westfield, Mass., has 
established an office at 1314 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, in charge of Mrs. Richard Ensign, whose husband 
represented the company in the South for a number of 
years up until the time of his tragic death in an automo- 
bile accident about two years ago. 

Webb Durham, who was recently appointed Southern 
sales manager, will make the new Charlotte office his 
headquarters, as will also Edw. G. Connor; special repre- 
sentative from Westfield, who is working temporarily 
with Mr, Durham in the Southern territory. 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


Twenty Years Ago This Month 


The following are excerpts from the Textile Bulletin 


of November 2!st and 28th, 1918: 


PERSONALS 


D. E. Medlin has resigned as overseer of weaving at 


the Rhodhiss Manufacturing Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. 


J. P. Eller has resigned as overseer of weaving at 


the Thrift Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. C, 


T. D. Shelton has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Groves Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the Paola Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


Charles B. Brumley has returned to his former posi- 
tion at the mills of the Cedartown Cotton & Exchange 
Co., Cedartown, Ga. 


I. B. Covington, of Duke, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Fort Mill Manufactur- 


ing Co., Fort Mill, S: C. 
Geo. W. Ray, formerly of the Courtenay Mfg. Co., 


Newry, S. C., has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning at the Victor-Monaghan Mill at Walhalla, 


C. K. Taylor has resigned as general manager of the 
Magnolia Cotton Mills at Magnolia, Miss., and has ac- 
cepted the position as assistant manager and outside 
superintendent of the Selma Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C. 


WEBBING SHORTAGE 


In spite of the ending of the war and the official 
report that more than 2,000 additional are to be added 
to those now working overtime to meet the Govern- 
ment demand for more than 20,000,000 yards of web- 
bing by the first of next March, there is no prospect of 
the manufacturers being able to meet even a major 
portion of the trade requirements. 
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TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Falls Thomason Back On Job 


Falls L. Thomason, popular Southern district manager 
of the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., has fully recovered 
from an operation for appendicitis and has resumed his 
duties with that firm. Following the operation, which 
was performed in Charlotte, Mr, Thomason was a patient 


at the Harkness Pavilion, of the Presbyterian Medical. 


Center, New York City, where he underwent further 
treatment. 


John M. Reed Now With Ashworth Bros. 


John M. Reed, formerly with Saco-Lowell Shops, 
joined the Ashworth Bros. organization November Ist, 
and will be located in the Southern territory on sales and 
service, making headquarters in Charlotte, his former 
home. 

Mr. Reed entered the employ of Saco-Lowell in 1921 
in Charlotte. He managed the repair shop and the sup- 
ply depot there until 1927 when he was transferred to the 
selling end on repairs and new machinery. In 1929 he 
was transferred to Greenville, remaining there up until 
1931 in the capacity of selling agent. At this time he 
was transferred to the Newton shop as manager of repair 
sales and then to Biddeford when the Newton shop wa; 
consolidated with the Biddeford shop, in 1932. Mr. Ree] 
remained in that position and in addition to his duties a3 


manager of repair sales he has looked after the interests 


of the mills in Maine and New Hampshire on new ma- 
chinery as well as repairs.. 


Saul F. Dribben President of Cone Export & 
Commission Co. 


Saul F. Dribben, who began his business career with | 


Cone Export & Commission Co. as an office boy at the 
age of 14, was elected president of the company Novem- 
ber 10th, 


Julius W. Cone, who has been president, was elevated 


to the position of chairman of the board. Other change3-: 
in the line-up of the Cone company officers include thé 


following: 


* Clarence M. Guggenheimer, formerly treasurer, is now 
first vice-president; Benjamin Cone, who has been second 
vice-president, is now treasurer of the company; Herman 
Cone, president of Proximity Manufacturing Company, 
“was made second vice-president; Ceasar Cone is the new 
assistant treasurer. 

» Lacy H. Sellars continues as secretary; and A. W. 
Rydstram as third vice-president. All the above officers 
were elected or re-elected at the annual meeting of the 
Cone company held November 10th. 


J. R. Killian, Jr., Wins Promotion 


James R. Killian, Jr., editor of the Technology Review, 
son of J. R. Killian, president of the Georgia Webbing & 
Tape Co. of Columbus, Ga., has been appointed to fill the 
newly-created post of executive assistant to the president 
of the Massachusetts Institute. 
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In his new position, which becomes effective on Jan- 
uary Ist, Mr. Killian will participate in the Institute’s 
administration and will take over some of the responsi- 
bilities which have been carried by Vice-President Van- 
nevar Bush, who on the first of the year becomes presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Mr. Kil- 
lian will also be chairman of the Board of Publications of 
the Technology Press. 

For twelve years he has been on the staff of the Tech- 


nology Review, having been assistant managing editor, | 


managing editor, and since 1930, editor. During this 
same period he has directed the editorial activities of the 
Technology Press, and for the past six years has been 
chairman of the Advisory Council on Undergraduate Pub- 
lications at the Institute. He is a member of the cor- 
poration visiting committee of the Institute’s Department 
of English and History, and is a Special Lecturer on Pub- 
lishing at Simmons College. He is 34 years old. 


In 1929 he married Miss Elizabeth Parks, of Asheboro, 
N.C. They have two children, Carolyn Makepeace and 
Rhyne Meredith, and make their home in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 


While a student at Technology, Mr. Killian was editor 
of The Tech, the undergraduate newspaper. He gradu- 
ated from. the Institute in the class of 1926, of which he 
is now permanent secretary. Before entering the Insti- 
tute he graduated from the McCallie School, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., and attended Duke University. 


OBITUARY 


C. L. GILBERT 


Spartanburg, S. C.-C. L. Gilbert, 62, Southern repre- 
sentative of the Clinton Company, of Clinton, Iowa, died 
at his home in Spartanburg on November 13th. 


Mr. Gilbert, well known throughout textile circles in 
the South, was connected with the Darlington Manufac- 
turing Company of Darlington, S. C., for 15 years before 
becoming connected with the Clinton Company. He was 
a member of Omar Temple, Charleston, S. C. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Hester Emory Gil- 
bert; two daughters, Mrs. D. N. Lonon of Marion, N. C., 
and Mrs. George Purdy of Indianapolis, Ind.; two sons, 
Grady L. of Concord, N. C., and H. M. of Washington, 
D. C.: a brother, W. J. Gilbert of Marion, N. C.: two 
sisters, Mrs. William Byrd of Asheville, N. C., and Mrs. 
J. L. Nichols of Marion, N. C. 


MRS. W. A. ERWIN 


Durham, N. C.—Mrs. W. A. Erwin, widow of the 
founder of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, died at her 
home in Durham on November 27th. Mr. Erwin was 
one of the South’s pioneer textile manufacturers. 

The youngest daughter of the late Rev. Albert Smedes, 
founder of St. Mary’s School at Raleigh, she was married 
in 1888. 

She is susvived by three daughters, Mrs. Hamilton 
Jones of Charlotte, Mrs. J. W. Glenn of Winston-Salem, 
and Mrs. Hargrove Bellamy of wilmington. 
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Make New Profits 
Use 


TRADE MARK 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE&® FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Aa 


Stop Drippage 
Loom Bearings 


Get efficient lubrication at lower cost and avoid 
losses from oil spot “seconds” 


After careful comparison tests NON-FLUID-OIL has been adopted by seven out of 


ten mills. 


— Ask us for free sample for test — 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Works: NEWARK, N. J. | 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance’ - - . . - -. $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union . . - - - 3.00 
Single Copies’ - - - - - - - .10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Textile Industry as the Goat 


Secretary Hull has completed a treaty with 
England and Canada, and it appears that the 
American textile industry 1s to be the goat, as 
96 concessions were made in the tariffs on cot- 
ton, wool and silk goods. 

It is true that the immediate effect will be 
felt more in the New England area than in the 
South as the 40 concessions made on cotton 
eoods covered chiefly yarns of the finer count 
and cloth in the higher-price range, but any- 
thing which adversely affects the New England 
area will eventually injure the South because 
cotton mills which cannot compete with Eng- 
lish imports will eventually change to such fine 
and moderately fine goods as are made in the 
South. 

In the new tariff schedule with the United 
Kingdom, which under the most favored nation 
clause also applies to other countries party to 
the most favored nation treaty, minimum spe- 
cific rates on grey cloth were reduced 28 per 
cent and the ad valerom rates were lowered, 
but only on cloth valued at more than /0 cents 
a pound. 

Concessions on cotton yarns were confined to 
those exceeding a count of 00s. Concessions 
on counts from 61 to 80 ranged from 1 to 14 
per cent under the tariff act of 1930. 

The production, of the Southern Combed 
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Yarn Association, on 60s and over totaled 15,- 
812,000 pounds during 1937. Out of a total of 
1,532,000 spindles in the association, 1,450,180 
are capable of producing 60s and over, but only 
381,347 spindles are on yarn of those numbers 
today and produced the poundage given for 


1937. | 


Concessions on grey cloth of counts from 80 
to 102s, not exceeding /O cents a pound, were 
about 22 per cent, and more than /O cents, 27 
per cent. | | 

Other items reduced terry-woven 
towels, tablecloths, napkins and handkerchiefs, 
linen table damasks and linen napkins. 

A total of 50 reductions were made on wool- 
en goods, most of which are manufactured 
in New England. 

The objective of the trade agreement is to in- 
crease the volume of trade between the United 
States and Canada by increasing their pur- 
chases of our agricultural and other products, 
while admitting more of their manufactures, 
especially textiles. Any increase in the import 
of English textile goods or yarns must mean 
a reduction of orders for American textile 
plants. 3 

The trade agreement means that Ameri- 
can mills must compete with more English 
goods made with a low wage scale, just at the 
time that their own costs of production have 
been advanced by the enactment of a National 
Wage and Hours Law. : 

It is difficult to forecast, at this time, the ul- 
timate effect of the trade agreement as made 
by Secretary Hull, but it does appear that the 
textile industry has been made the goat and 
that, to some extent, their welfare has been 
sacrificed. 


Death Claims an Outstanding Citizen 


The death of David R. Coker of Hartsville, 
5. C., removed a man whom we have long re- 
garded as the South’s most outstanding and 
most valuable citizen. 

A member of a family which has contributed 
much to the development of the South, Mr. 
Coker was active in many lines of business, 
but his most notable contribution was 
plant breeder and cotton expert. 

lt was largely through his genius that the 
Piedmont section of the South learned that it 
could raise varieties of staple cotton. 

The future of the South will depend to a 
large extent upon its ability to raise better 
cotton than foreign countries, and methods 
which have been charted. by. David--R.-Coker 
will be of immense value. 
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Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare 


Recently there was held at Birmingham, Ala. 
a Southern Conference on Human Welfare, 
and it distinguished itself by three actions. 

(1) Voting that Hugo Black was the 
‘South’s most outstanding: statesman in pro- 
moting human welfare along the lines of the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson.” 

(2) Voting a protest against Birmingham's 
race segregation ordinance which prevented 
negroes from being seated with the white men 
and women in the meeting hall. 

(3) Adopted a resolution endorsing Federal 
anti-lynching legislation. | 

Chairman of the Committee which selected 
Hugo Black as the South’s greatest disciple of 
Thomas Jefferson was President Frank Gra- 
ham of the University of North Carolina. 

If they had declared Hugo Black to have 
been the outstanding disciple of Stalin of Rus- 
sia, it would have made sense, and President 
Graham would have been competent to make 
such a decision. © | | 

In order to secure a lifetime job upon the 
United States Supreme Court, Hugo Black sat 
silently in the Senate while his friends vehem- 


ently denied that he had ever been a member | 


of the Ku Klux Klan, although he knew, as 
was proved after his confirmation, that he had 
been a member. 

Frank Graham’s “statesman” does not en- 
joy the respect of a very large portion of the 
people of the United States. : 

Social equality with negroes is one of the 
tenets of Communism, and wherever and 
whenever many of them are included in any 
group meeting, they seek to further each phase 
of their cause. | 

Congressman Dies said at Washington, D. 
C., he had received information the conference 
was “instigated by Communists.” 

“A Greater Birmingham Committee’’ adopt- 
ed a lengthy resolution saying the conference 
“is not representative of the South.”’ 

Dr. Raper, one of the leaders of the confer- 
ence, claimed that only six delegates registered 
as Communists but that does not mean that a 
larger number participated in the proceeding. 

It will be recalled that a few years ago Dr. 
frank Graham took a very active part in pro- 
moting a summer school at the University of 
Moscow and used his influence to send Amer- 
ican girls and boys there to study Communism. 

He did that after the Communists had 
robbed and destroved the churches in Russia 
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and had put to death, without trial, more than a 
hundred thousand persons upon the mere sus- 
picion that they were opposed to the form of 
government which had been installed. 

Nothing which has been done in Germany 
either against religion or against the rights.of 
the individual remotely approach the severity 
of similar actions in Russia but, after they were 
committed, President Frank Graham was ac- 
tive in furthering the cause of Communism by 
arranging for young men and young women to 
study in Russia. 


Interesting 


We note the following press dispatch from 


Washington, D. C.: 


Washington, Nov. 18.—President Roosevelt has _ re- 
quested Governor Olin D. Johnston not to invite Senator 
E. D. Smith to Columbia when the chief executive visits 
there on December 5, it was learned here today. 


This is very interesting, in view of the state- 
ment of a prominent South Carolinian, as 
repeated to us. 

The statement was to the effect that the 


opposition of President Roosevelt to Senator 


Smith was not so much because of Smith’s 
notes in the Senate as to his open criticism of 
certain personal actions. 

Not many Presidents would retuse to take 
breakfast with a United States Senator be- 
cause he voted contrary to his wishes, but it 
is conceivable that he might not wish to break 
bread with a man who had talked openly about 
certain, alleged, personal behavior. 


How About It? 


The trouble with the average cotton mill man 
is that he is laboring under an inferiority com- 
plex. He has been down in the dumps so long 
that he 1s afraid to risk a guess that times are 
better and that he might make a little profit 
next year:—Gastonia Gazette. 


Definitions 


Socialism means that if you have two cows, 
you give one to your neighbor. . Under Com- 
munism you give both cows to the government, 
which gives you back some of the milk. Under 
Fascism you keep the cows but give the milk to 
the government, which gives you some of it 
back. And under New Dealism you shoot one 
cow, milk the other and then pour the milk 
down the sink.—E-xchange. 
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GALAx, Va.—Twenty new looms for weaving rayon 
have been installed in the Galax Weaving Company. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Christmas savings clubs at Star- 
tex, Inman, Riverdale and Mills Mill No. 2 will distribute 
$55,000 to members soon, officials have announced. 


SwANNANOA, N. C.—Work is going forward at the 

Beacon Manufacturing Company here on the construc- 
tion of a new building and adding an addition to another 
building. 
. RaLeicu, N. C.—Fire of undetermined origin destroy- 
ed a cotton warehouse here November 13th, doing dam- 
age estimated by Fire Chief W. E. Holland at $5,000. 
Nearly 150 bales of cotton were destroyed or damaged. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills are 
expanding facilities by adding an addition, one-story, in 
which new machinery will be installed. The building 
program will represent a cost of approximately $35,000. 


Peizer, S. C-—The Pelzer Mills have recently pur- 
chased a modern fire truck which will replace the former 
reel on wheels. A fira siren was installed several months 
ago and the truck completes the modernization of the 
department. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—After having been closed down 
for approximately one month while shifts were made to 
the 1939 styles, the local unit of the Goodall Company, 
manufacturers of Palm Beach clothing, has resumed oper- 
ations. 


Wooprurr, S. C.—Work has been completed on a 
$25,000 grammar school building for Mills Mill No. 2 
here. The structure contains seven class rooms, four 
storage rooms, and an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 500. 


DaLton, Ga.—A survey here reveals that Dalton’s 
newest bedspread plant, Mountain Craft, is just about 
completed. The new plant, which is located in the east- 
ern part of Dalton, will contain 13,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


DuruHaM, N. C.—-Following the unanimous consent of 
the stockholders, announcement was made here of a pe- 
tition being filed for dissolution of the Durham Cotton 
Manufacturing Company. This mill suspended operations 
several months ago, attributed to the unfavorable con- 
dition of the textile market. 

The company was organized in 1884, and is one of 
Durham’s oldest textile plants. It is equipped to manu- 
facture cotton suiting, slip covers, upholstery and other 
materials. 
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Mill News 


RANDLEMAN, N. C.—Randleman Full Fashioned Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., has obtained a charter to operate here, 
under authorized capital stock of $200,000, with stock 
subscribed by W. J. Armfield 3rd and W. F. Armfield, 
Jr., of Asheboro, and J. D. Croom, Jr., of Randleman. 


LAUREL, Miss.—The Magnolia Garment Company has 
added a new unit and 100 workers, the management an- 
nounced. The company now has 200 workers on the 
pay roll, and there are prospects for adding two additional 
units in the near future. 


N. C.—Mooresville Cotton Mills has 
just completed a general revamping of the opening, pick- 
ing and carding departments of its two main yarn mills, 
according to John F. Matheson, president. The work 
has consisted mainly of installing new opening and clean- 
ing equipment, and also one-process picking throughout. 

The other part of the carding equipment has been gen- 
erally overhauled, rearranged, and obsolete machinery 
discarded and replaced with up-to-date equipment, Mr. 
Matheson says. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—A $340,000 modernizing program 
for Lumberton’s Mansfield and Jennings Mills has been 
announced. | 

President K. M. Biggs made the announcement follow- 
ing a meeting of directors and stockholders of both mills. 

The announcement revealed employment of D. W. 
Hunter, an experienced textile man of Rock Hill, S. C., 
as executive vice-president in charge of installation of 
new machinery and operation of the modernized plants. 
Hunter will assume his duties December Ist. 

No changes were made in other offices, and O. G. More- 
head will continue as general superintendent. 

The move involves expenditure of $200,000 for the 
Mansfield group and $140,000 for Jennings. 

Valuation of the entire industrial center here is $2,- 
750,000. 


Co_tumBus, Ga.—Plans are announced here by the 
Muscogee Manufacturing Company for the razing and 
rebuilding of two of its units of five textile mills here, 
which are located south of 14th street, between Front 
avenue and the Chattahoochee River bank. 

Edward W. Smith is president of this company, and it 
was announced that plans call for the erection of an over- 
head structure not to exceed 110 feet wide over 14th 
street at the east of the bridge. Other details were not 
made known. However, it was announced that the im- 
provement program planned by this company will involve 
an expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars. 

The Muscogee Manufacturing Company is engaged in 
the manufacture of ticking, towels and colored goods, and 
is capitalized at $1,000,000. The company has been con- 
sidering plans for this improvement program for some 
time. 
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INSTANT WETTING-OUT 


@ Wetsit saves time in processing, reduces 
the cost of detergents and assures an im- 


proved and more uniform finished product. 


The instantaneous wetting properties of 
Wetsit aid in such processes as scouring, 
bleaching, fulling, dyeing, yarn condition- 
ing, sizing, sanforizing, rinsing, etc. 

Wetsit is a new synthetic compound 
which reduces surface tension in water so- 
lution—giving complete penetration. Wetsit 
also has emulsifying, dispersing and de- 
tergent properties. Wetsit is not affected by 
the lime and magnesium salts of hard water 
—it is equally efficient and gives abundant 
foam in neutral, acid or alkaline condi- 
tions. If used with soap Wetsit prevents the 
formation of lime curds. When dissolved 
in water it does hot hydrolize to give free 
alkali. 

Wetsit displays great surface activity in 
concentrations as low as 0.1% which as- 
sures rapid wetting, complete penetration 
and level or uniform results. 

FREE—Write today for samples. 


SINKING TIME 
(IN SECONDS) 


0.4% 0.35% 0.3% 0.25% 0.2% O.115% O1% 
WETTING AGENT CONCENTRATION (IN PER CENT) 


Reduced surface tension — complete penetration 


N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. 1.,.Philadeiphia, Pa., 
PRO DUCTS Chicago, Greenville, $. C., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
jy ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Reg. U.S. P. O. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 


Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECT 


FURNACE LANING 


LONGER| 


SiIZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 
PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 


Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| (House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, C. 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Harold P. Goller 


Alexander W. Anderson 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Discuss Rayon Staple 
7 At S. T. A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 8) 


pounds with 62% relative humidity. On 31.6 the break- 
ing strength was 58 pounds, with 65% relative humidity. 
On 34s the count averaged 33.80 with percentage of rela- 
tive humidity 60. The count of 30.30 broke 68, 62% 
relative humidity. That was on the same frame, same 
roving, but just changing the draft gear. We changed 
that count 34% times square, and it makes a difference in 
humidity, and it picked up the breaking strength. Now 
we noticed in our weaving of the yarn that we run about 
75% relative humidity against the 85, but I am sure that 
Mr. Crow will give us some information on that. 


Mr. Crow: On our 30s we ran a relative humidity of 


. about 55 to 57. The breaking strength was 60 to 64. On 


our weaving we carried a relative humidity of around 
80% on our spun rayon. We got better results by run- 
ning 80% on the weaving than we did at a lower humid- 
ity. We all know that we cannot carry a very high per 
cent of relative humidity, and we had considerable trou- 
ble until we ran our spun rayon back in the cotton divi- 
sion, where we carried 80%. I had had these looms I 
referred to in the former rayon division, that is a certain 
block of looms, and as I say we had trouble until we ran 
our spun rayon back in the cotton division where we car- 
ried 80%. 


Cleaning Down Overhead 


Chairman Morton: We will pass to the next question, 
which is: “Give method and frequency of cleaning down 
overhead” in your spinning room. How often do you 
clean down overhead? Let’s hear from Mr. James. 


Mr. James: We blow down overhead once each week, 
and we.cover up our spinning under skylight, where we 
have more lint. On fine numbers we get better results 
cleaning them once each week. I have spinners who some- 
times come back and clean their work off. That’s on 31s 
to 40s. 

| would like to ask some of these gentlemen, who spoke 
of a relative humidity of 65, how high are your humidi- 
hers from the top of your frame? 


Mr. Brannon: 1 judge about four or five feet. 


Chairman Morton: How many men in here are run- 
ning three shifts on their spinning? Hold up your hands. 
(Several.) How often do you clean overhead? 


Answer: Every eight hours. 


Ropy Filling. 


Chairman Morton: Mr. Lockman, I will ask you to 
take this next question, which is: “Wat can be done to 
help prevent roping or sloughing filling?” 


Mr. Lockman: Keeping the right temperature in the 
weave room from Saturday to Monday will help some. If 
you put heavy enough travelers on your frames and run 
your traverse fast enough, and make it lay on there, it 
will be all right, only over the week ends. If you let it 


down in the weave room, and there is no humidity in 
there, you will have soft filling Monday morning—I don’t 
care what you do or how you do it, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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MASTER 


Southern Master Mechanics Discuss 


Textile Mill 


HE Southern Master Mechanics’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association held a very successful 
meeting at the Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, 5. C.., 
on November 23rd. Van Kay, master mechanic for the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., chairman of the Divi- 
sion, presided at the meeting. . 
The first thing on the program was the showing of a 
moving picture, with sound effects, entitled “The Inside 
Story of Lubrication.” This was presented by courtesy 
- of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, by Bruce Cotton, 
Charlotte, N. C., and was a most interesting and instruc- 
tive picture, covering the subject of oils and lubrication 
in great detail, showing both pictorially and microscopt- 
cally the action of oils in bearings, on gears, cylinders, 
etc. It showed the action of oils in different types of 
bearings, such as open end, wick fed, drip fed, enclosed, 
oil pack, etc.; also the action of lubricants on gears. 
Following the showing of the picture there was a short 
talk by Mr. Cotten on proper viscosities of oils for certain 
applications, and the use of greases. 


A stenographic report of the discussion follows: 

Question: How about oil or grease for roller bearings? 

Mr. Cotten: In the case of roller bearings and ball 
bearings the grease we use is expected to be more stable 
‘than ordinary cup grease. Stressed in the picture, as you 
noticed, was the stability of the lubricant. The thing to 


be overcome is corrosion. Naturally sludging sets in with 


corrosion, and we have got to provide a lubricant to pre- 
vent corrosion and sludging. 


Question: For a cylinder making 1000 R.P.M., ball 
bearing, what would you recommend as a lubricant? 


Mr. Cotten: A good prepared cup grease would an- 
swer your requirements very well. | 


Question: How often should it be greased? 


Mr. Cotten: That depends. In certain types, | would 
say in most cases of bearings, I think six months. That 
does not mean that you don't go back and inspect that 
bearing because sometimes mechanical changes take place 
that might throw that grease out, and it might break 
down, but once a week is usually accepted as a proper 
inspection. I think the greatest trouble wiht ball bear- 
ings is in putting in too much grease. You can imagine 
that with strong agitation you sometimes lose the oil in 


Lubrication 
At Spartanburg Meeting 


the compound, and it is the oil in the compound that 
gives you the lubrication. I°think a good practice in 
cleaning out those ball bearings, at least every two years, 
is to put a cup underneath the bearing, and put pressure 
on, and press out all that old grease. Then run it for 
about 10 minutes with the cap still open, and let that 
grease pack itself around that bearing, and then close up, . 
and I would say it is best not to over-pack a ball bearing. 
I think more harm is done by that than anything else. 


A Member: In many cases most ball bearings are in- 
jured by the breaking down of the oil film through the 
forcing of the grease in. 


Mr. Cotten: That is true. You see now, when I spoke 
about that cap, I hope I didn’t confuse you. That is left 
open while it is running, and the excessive amount in 
there will be expelled. It is true, as I have stated, that it 
is important to never over-pack a ball bearing with the 
grease. 3 


Question: Don’t you think that the average man, that 
we find, that does the greasing, is not educated in lubri- 
cating at all? Is it not usually true that they will just 
pick up any man somewhere, and give him a grease can, 
and let him go, and he is not careful enough, and he 
thinks that as long as he puts it in and scatters it, it is 
all right. | 


Reply: You are right about that. I think the oil man 
should hold just as much of a key position in the mill as 
any other man. In the case of a New England mill, 
where there was quite a discussion of oilers, there was a 
practice of inspecting the oilers. That was inaugurated 
as a practice. They had gotten together the officials of 
the company to select a loom fixer, and give him a little 
more pay than what he was getting, and let him have a 
job as an oiler. His principal job was looking after the 
oiling. Now I don’t know how many loom fixers they had 
before that, probably 10 or 12, but they found after a 
short time, when this loom fixer was paying attention to 
this work, and seeing that the right lubrication was had. 
that he had the mill in such condition that 8 or 9 loom 
fixers, or I rather think it was 6 or 7, could do the work 
where the others were doing it before. 7 
a very important man in the mill. 


I think an oiler is 
I think too that the 


looking after the oils themselves is a very important job, 
seeing that it is properly handled in drums, properly lab- 
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eled, so that no mistake can be made in using one class 
of oil where another should be used. A lot of trouble in 
the mill might be traced to the oil man getting the wrong 
oil out. 

Another thing is that I think the oiler should be care- 
ful to not waste the oil. There should be safety in han- 
dling the oil. The oiler should see that he puts the oil in 
at the right spot, and that the proper amount of oil goes 
in, and no more than is necessary. I think we have come 
to the point where the oiler is to be recognized as one ol 
the key men in the mill. 


Question: Say you have motors running 750 R.P.M. 
and other motors running 875; how about using the same 
oil at different speeds? ) 


Mr. Cotten: We know that for big motors we have to 
have a heavier oil. 


Shop Work Caused By Poor Lubrication 


Chairman Kay: The main discussion will be on 
“Lubrication” all the way through. 7 

Now the first question we have before us this morning 
is “The amount of shop work caused by bad management 
of lubrication.” How many of us want to talk about 
that? Is there any discussion on that question? 


Answer: 


I would say 90%. 
high on that. 3 


I don’t think I am very 


Chairman Kay: We all have our troubles along that 
line I am satisfied. 

“Lubrication of motor bearings.” Do you have one 
man to look after that or depend on the overseers doing 
that? 


Answer: 1 have one man to look after it. 

Answer: I have the electrician helping with the oiling, 
and then the overseer checking behind him, 

Question: How many bearings have you lost during 
the year? 

Answer: I have not lost any this year. 
anything about last year. 


I won't say 


A Member: Mr. Chairman, you passed that other 
subject a little too quick I think, That is a very impor- 
tant subject. We ought to digcuss that thing. This 
gentleman over here said 90%. /I want to endorse what 
he said. I think lubrication in a textile plant, I mean 
sorry lubrication, does more damage and slows up pro- 
duction more than any other one thing in a cotton mill. 


A Member: If everything that comes in the shop 
could be shown to the superintendent, and let him see 
what is going on in the mill, he would wake up to the 
fact that somebody was laying down on the oiling job. 


A Member: Yes, and yet the overseer in the weave 
room would swear that the oil was being blown all over 
the goods and to quit doing so much oiling. 


A Member: Yes, I know they will kick, but it is bet- 
ter to get a little oil on the goods than to ruin the ma- 
chinery. 


A Member: Don't you think that a whole lot of the 
improper oiling is due to lack of proper knowledge more 
than to carelessness? Don’t you think that the over- 
seers are not informed as to the proper oils, and as to 
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what should be used and what should not be used, and 
that it is part of the Master Mechanic’s job to tell them? 


Chairman Kay: Is there any other question to come 
up under the head of lubrication that we want to talk 
about? 


Answer: In regard to that first question, I think my- 
self that 75 to 90 per cent of shop work is due to bad 
lubrication, apart from the work of putting in new ma- 
chinery. A lot of work going on in the shop is putting in 
new machnery, but leaving that out altogether, I believe 
that 75 to 90 per cent of the shop work is due to bad 
lubrication. I had rather have a really good responsible 
oiler and a sorry mechanic than to have a bum oiler and 
a good mechanic. If a man keeps the machinery clean 
and well oiled, there is no reason why it should not last 
a life time. I base that statement on 40 years’ experience 
in cotton mills. I used to oil looms myself, and I was 
supposed ‘to oil them like I was instructed to oil them. 

Those who have worked in a cotton mill especially, 
know that almost all bearings that come in the shop for 
repair are rusted out. I believe that the manufacturers 
of the looms should change the oil holes to some extent 
around at the end of the loom, and thén there should be 
a man that really cares about his job to run the oil in 
these holes. I believe that the life of the looms and bear- 
ings will be helped quite a bit. 

I also want to say a word about motor bearings. A 
real good grade of light oil is all right for high-speed 
motors, as we all know, but after we get above 15 H. P., 
around 1140 or 1200 r. p. m., I like to use just a little 
heavier oil. 


Ball Bearings 


Ouestion: Going back to ball bearings, do your ball 
bearings turn brown when they take them out, look like 
they are rusted or somebody put grease on them after 
they got them out? 


Answer: ‘That has happened. They grease them after 
they find out that they are worn out. 


Chairman Kay: Speaking about roller bearings, I 
have a ball bearing and roller bearing both supporting a 
fan. It is near a steam coil, around a temperature of 
212, and I have been using a heavy cylinder oil put in 
with a dropper. Of course they run in a reservoir of oil 
most of the time. Those things were put in about three 
years ago, and we have had no trouble at all. They run 
about 350 r. p. m. 


A Member: You take the average man, who is going 
around to grease a ball bearing, and you give him a high 
powered pump or an electric pump, and he is going to 
stand there and shoot that bearing until it breaks down 
the felt that holds the grease in there, and until it shoots 
out at the sides. If I tell him, “You are greasing too 
often,’ he will say, “Well, the loom manufacturers say 
to grease every three months.” Then I say, “Well, let’s 
leave them for six months, and see if they don’t do bet- 
ter.”” Unfortunately, they will go with these high-powered 
pumps and fill the bearings, and when they do so they 
are building up friction and heat. 


Ouestion: Will not the bearing manufacturers give 
you a pressure scale for lubricating the bearings? 


Chairman Kay: I went to a lubrication meeting some 
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time ago and I noticed at that particular time roller bear- 

ings and ball bearings came up, and there was a state- 
- ment that they have an adapter which will allow a pres- 
sure of five pounds to go into that bearing. Of course 
lubrication covers.a multitude of sins, and it is hard to 
figure it all out, but I do believe, going back to that oiler 
proposition, that if you have a good oiler that gives at- 
tention and takes pride in his work, many of these sins 
will not be apparent. 

The majority of work the mechanics have to do in the 
way of repairs in the shop is due to the bad management 
in lubrication, and I fear that we are just as much to 
blame as anyone else. 


Question: In other words, if we don’t get a man 
trained, he will take it for granted and let it go at that? 


Chairman Kay: - Yes, and we let it go. 


Mr. Cotten: Don’t you think it is the oiler’s duty to 
get around and help the Master Mechanic? 


Answer: 1 believe the Master Mechanic as well as the 
oiler should be trained. Seriously speaking, I believe we 
are going to have to train these oilers. When we do that, 
we will have better conditions. 


A Member: 1 have got in my weave room, that is In 
one section of that weave room, five 40 horsepower 
motors and two 20’s, all operated by magnetic switch, 
and back on the switchboard I have got a 300-ampere oil 
circuit breaker. Would it cut my repairs down to use 
this oil circuit breaker, or to operate all these magnetic 
switches up there? Of course the load would drop down 
to about 150 horsepower. 


Answer: It is starting that draws that heavy current. 
In shutting down I would say that then especially would 
be the time to use the oil switch. I have had some trouble 
with that. I have had two or three of those magnetoes 
to blow up when shutting down. I have had two or three 
of them blow up when shut down. 


Blocking Off Furnace 


A Member: I have a 265 horsepower boiler. 
winter time it is heavily loaded. 
it not. 


In the 
In the summer time it 
Would it save anything by blocking off half of 
the furnace, or leave it as it is, and only put the fuel over 
half the area? Which way will I save coal? 


Answer: You will save coal by blocking it off. 


Answer: 1 think I did. I have tried it. You have 
got so much grate area there that will draw fire. Cut 
down your grate area, and you will hold back a lot of 
your coal consumption. 


A member: I have two boilers of the same type, one 
hand-fired and the other stoker-fired. I have experiment- 
ed with both of them by blocking off. I think it is best 


to block off, but I wanted to see what the others have 
done. 


Question: 
boiler ? 


Do you block off in case of the stoker-fired 


Answer: Yes, sir. 


A Member: I figured on hand-fired that the coal you 
burn per hour will be in the neighborhood of 20 pounds. 
How much pressure do you carry? 
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Answer: We carry around 100 pounds in the summer 
time; 180 pounds in the winter time. 


Question: You don’t weigh your coal? 


No. 


A Member: When you block off your grate area, you 
can regulate your draft to take care of it. Do you limit 
what you do block off? 


Answer: 


Answer: Yes. 
Ouestion: How about the stoker fires? | 
Answer: With the stoker we run it down lower, be- 


cause you have more draft due to the air through the 
fire. Then with the stoker you can carry a lower fire. 


 Stokers 


Question: While on this subject of stokers, I would 
like to hear some of these men discuss what kind of 
stokers they are using and all about it, for I am kind of 
interested in some stokers. Do you use the screw type, 
ram, or rotary, or what have you? | | 


Chairman Kay: We have two stokers under 150 
horsepower boiler, return tubular boiler. It has hopper 
feed with grates dipping down, and dumps on the bottom. 
We put, those things in there three years ago, and I have 
put in a one-piece furnace lining and all the cost and ex- 


pense we have had to go to is that I have had to replace 
the grates one time. 


Question: How long has that been in? 


Answer: About three years. I have had my furnace 
linings gone over twice in those three years. Those 
things have given me less trouble than any coal-burning 
device I have had any experience with. They are auto- 
matic and the feed will cut off and shut down when the 
pressure gets up so high, and all the man has to do is to 
roll his coal up to the platform and dump it in the hopper, 
and he don’t have much to do but dump one grate at a 
time in the bottom when he gets ready to dump. 
Question: 


What depth of fire do you carry on your 
grates? | 


Answer: . Anywhere from 6 inches to 12 inches. 


Question: No forced draft? 
Answer: No. I take it that those two stokers have 
cut my coal bill down around 35%, saved over hand 
fired. 
Question: What is your evaporation? 
Answer: I have not any figures on that. 


‘Question: You don’t know how much water you are 
evaporating ? 


Answer: No, because we have no instruments on the 
boiler. 
Ouestion: 


Your boilers cannot be overloaded then? 
You are not carrying any overload on them? : 


Answer: No. 
Question: 1 was asking about the different types of 
stokers. 


This man over here has a ram type. Here is 
another one that has a ram and screw type. Here is 


(Continued on Page 30-A) 
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SELL YOUR IDEAS TO US! 


Well known Southern textile mill 
equipment manufacturer is inter- 
ested in new patents or yong 
engineering ideas and will pay for 


them. 
Address IDEAS, 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


| WANTED 
One Water Tube Boiler. 
| Dishman Lumber Company 


Anniston, Alabama 


| 
| 


WANTED—Loom Fixer on 
Knowles automatic dobby and jacquard 
looms. Give experience and full infor- 
mation with application. Address ‘‘N,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Crompton & 


WAN TED— 
Southern cotton 
ployees, spinning, 
ing. Must be 
fabrics for 


Textile. Mill Superintendent. 
mill, about 1,000 em- 
weaving and finish- 
experienced colored yarn 
suitings, work § clothing, 
sportswear. Replies held confidential. 
State experience, age, salary. Address 
“Tex-Mill,”” care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Second Hand or 


Overseer Spinning. Practical experi- 
ence. Textile Course. Age 30. Refer- 
enee. Address “HR,” care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


10,751,958 Bales Of 1938 
Cotton Already Ginned 


Washington, D. C.—The Census 
Bureau reported that cotton of this 
year’s growth ginned prior to No- 
vember 14 totaled 10,751,958 run- 
ning bales, counting 142,510 round 
bales as half bales and excluding 
linters, compared with 14,947,111 
running bales and 276,261 round 
bales last year, and 10,767,140 and 
225,575 for 1936. 

American-Egyptian cotton included 
totaled 1,578 bales, compared with 
6,801 last year and 7,884 for 1936. 

Sea Island cotton included totaled 
3,142 bales, compared with 3,569 
last year and 848 for 1936. 

Ginnings by States, with compara- 
tive figures for last year were: 

Alabama 1,026,274 and 1,478,282; 
Arizona 114,881 and 127,530; Ar- 
kansas 1,258,644 and 1,429,598: 
California 224,314 and 394,913; 
Florida 21,861 and 34,701. 

Georgia 817,850 and 1,360,939; 
Kentucky 10,748 and 11,230; Louis- 
iana 649,765 and 976,051; Missis- 
sippi 1,637,877 and 2,111,684; Mis- 
souri 307,700 and 243,781; New 
Mexico 68,372 and 93,401. 

North Carolina 312,383 and 628,- 
886: Oklahoma 511,490 and 594.- 
260; South Carolina 601,925 and 
877,151; Tennessee 432,254 and 
436,718: Texas 2,747,428 and 4.- 
119.487: Virginia 5,981 and 26,676; 
all other States 2,011 and 1,814: 
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Southern Master Mechanics Discuss Textile Mill 
Lubrication At Spartanburg Meeting 
(Continued from Page 29) 


another one with the ram type single retort. Others have 


got different types. They might give us the experience 
they have had. 


Answer: 1 have four double retort Detroit stokers. 
I run three boilers all the time. I am evaporating about 
4200 pounds of steam with the three boilers. You see 
what a load I carry. 


Question: What is your evaporation? 


Answer: About 9.5. 


A Member: I believe you will find this— and we want 
to keep up with the times—I believe you will find that 
in time most of the coal will be burned in suspension. I 
believe it is going to come to that. I notice most all of 
our engineers and people who are putting in power plants 
are putting in facilities for grinding their own coal right 
there. I believe in the South that most of similar facili- 
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in, but, when they are in, you have got efficiency when 
you get into the suspension burning of coal. 


A Member: The reason I brought that question up is 
that I wonder if any of you have seen that stoker out 
there at Converse College. They have a stoker out there 
that blows the coal in, and they say they are getting 
wonderful results. I was wondering if any of you have 
been out there and seen that plant. 

I have got screw type heavy duty under 200 horse- 
power. For upkeep and cost that is about the cheapest 
thing I have had. 1 am thinking of changing everything 
I have to stokers. 


A Member: In my estimation, that type of stoker will 
not stand up the way you really have to call on it. 


Answer: They will come up to every part of the load. 


A Member: I have ‘two 250 horsepower B. & W. 
boilers. I have two 350’s. With the stokers under these 
350’s the grate area is blocked off to take care of the dif- 
ference in the demand. 


ties would have to be torn down and rebuilt to put these - 


A Member: Now with regard to this question of 


PRECISION 


NASHUA 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE -D.CRAGAN 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Finish 


‘NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


HIGH POINT.N.C. 


C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. | 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The Bahnson Company will mail free to overseers, 
superintendents, and managers of mills, one of 
these new Humidity Tables. 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT: CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 


Get Our Prices 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 
P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 


BULLETIN | 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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stokers, I think that another good subject for our next 
meeting will. be to continue this same question, only add- 
ing to it coal burning and stokers or similar installation. 
I would like to find out what the sentiment will be here 
as to that. 


Chairman Kay: 1 would like to find out the senti- 
ment too as to things like that, and whether you want to 
have just one main subject like we have tried to have 
here today, and get a good discussion on it. For instance, 
what do you think of taking up at our next meeting, 
say coal burning, fuel saving, or something like that, and 
from now until our next meeting each man will have an 
opportunity to study his own. conditions and his own 
plant, and see what he is doing, and then, if he wants to, 
he can come back and lay his cards on the table and 
probably get some help. If we can in that way help each 
other, I think that would be a better way to get at these 
troubles that we are having in these plants. 

I am satisfied that we have all enjoyed this picture and 


- lecture here today, and not only do I want personally to 


thank Mr. Cotten, but I would like for you men to give 
him a rising vote of thanks for his assistance along that 
line. 


Note: All of the gentlemen present arose and gave 
Mr. Cotten a vote of thanks amidst applause. 


A Member: A good idea for the next meeting would 
be for every mechanic or superintendent that comes here 
to bring the thing here that he is having trouble with and 
that is on his mind. I would like to know how many 
men here this morning have some machine or something 
about their plant that is giving a little trouble? (All of 
them). In other words, you have got to be continually 
after it. Around every plant we just have some things 
that give us more or less trouble, and, if I understand 
these meetings right, they are to help each other. 

Now, talking about boilers and stokers and grates and 
so on, we would be interested in asking just how long 
will a stoker fired grate last? How long will a hand fired 
grate last? How long are they supposed to last? 
that a majority of the time grates will burn out and warp 
due to the manner in which they are fired. Personally 
I have a man to go over my boiler every week and knock 
out every hole that is stopped up. My observation has 
been that a grate will last anywhere from one day to 
several years. 

I thought | would bring out that suggestion, which 
might be of some help to some one. A man should be 
sure that all his grate holes are thoroughly unstopped, 
and they should be gone over at least once a week and 
every hole that is stopped up should be knocked out. 
With proper care sometimes they will last a year or two. 
I have used one boiler ten years and another for six years 
and never had to change grates. 


Note: One of the Spartanburg gentlemen present 
stated that arrangements had been made for luncheon 


for all present down, in the grille, and all were invited to 
this luncheon. 


Chairman Kay: Ii there is nothing further, the meet- 
ing will stand adjourned. 


Accordingly, at 12:10 o'clock P. M. the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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BAHNSON’S 
WET and DRY BULB : 
When your humidity is low 
call BAHNSON | 
When your temperature is high 
call BAHNSON 
When they are just right ; 
you have BAHNSON 
Heating - Ventilating 
Evaporative Cooling ee 
Bah AS, 
SFANMAON"\ LOW". 
AIR CONDITION IN EN GIN E E R 
THE BAHNSON CO., | 
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Classitied Department 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are modern. 

Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 
ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 

Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broam 
in every department. 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 
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WANTED—Overseer of weaving (not 
over. 40 years of age) by mill making 
single and double filling ducks and os- 
naburgs, located west of the Mississippi 
River. Please give full particulars, with 
references, and salary desired in letter 


of application. Address Y. Z.,”’ care 


Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED —Position by capable young 
man as second hand or loom fixer. In- 
ternational Correspondence School grad- 
uate in textile designing. Several years 
experience as second hand and loom 
fixer on box looms including dobbies, 
jacquards and cams. Making heavy 

napped goods, including blankets, ging- 

hams, broadcloths, robe cloth, etc. Can 
g0 anywhere on short notice. Excellent 
references. Address ‘‘Capable,"’ care 

Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic, 
steam or electric drive. 12 years’ ex- 
perience. Can change on short or long 
notice. Interview welcomed. Address 


‘‘Master Mechanic,”’ care Textile Bulle- 


tin. 


Two New MCGILL Guards 


with NEW sales features 


The new Loxon and Gripon guards are better 
than ever because: 


The New Gripon 5 
No, 1602-A 4. 


The New Loxon 
No. 1427-A 


] Shape has been changed to conform to 
shape of the new style lamps. 


2 Heavier wire is used — No. 14 now in- 
stead of No. 15. 


3 Both the Loxon and Gripon may be had 
with or without reflectors. 


There are NO increases in prices—only 
increased value for the user. 


These are in addition to the protection against 
breakage and theft, the simple easy installa- 
tion, and other McGILL guard features that 
have made them popular leaders for years. 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


(Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories) 


M°GILL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 722 


| TEXTILE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FORSALE 
-50—Saco-Pettee 40” Cards, 12” coilers, 100’s and 110’s clothing. | 
60-—Whitin 40° Cards, 12” coilers, 100’s and 1110's clothing. 
40—Whitin 34" Gauge Tape Drive Spinning, Model ‘‘B."’ j 
| l—Hconomy Waste Baling Press: Style 60-F3S, Motor Drive. 
| 96—G. E. % H. P. Loom Motors, Type KT; 220 V, 60 C, 3 P. | 
i 2—Termaco Roving Bobbin Strippers. ; 
2—P. & W. Measuring, Doubling and Winding Machines, 60”. 
| 1—Newark Automatic Gear Cutter, No. 2-B: Serial No. 203. | 
; 1—Toledo No Spring Dial Scale, 1300 Lb. Capacity. | 
400—-Veeder Root Day and Night Pick Counters, worm drive. 
2500—Washburn Spinning Top Rolls, Whitin 3%” gauge. | 
J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
i 231 South Main St., Providence, R. |. Tel. Gaspee 6464 ; 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 
perfect . A 


perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE cowpany 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


TERRA CHIA TULIPS—Plant your flow- 
er bulbs now: use bulbs from the fa- 
mous Terra Ceia Farms. Ask for price 
list. H. Van Dorp, Pinetown, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
i PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


POSITION WANTED—By experienced 
Superintendent, either Weaving Mill or 
Yarn Mill, white or colored work. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Experienced,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing. 15 years’ experience as overseer on 
prints, drill and sheetings. Three years’ 
experience on loop selvage. Can give 
A-1 references. Address ‘‘A-1,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE—Millions of open field grown, 
frost proof Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants, treated and 
grown from best seed, for prompt ship- 
ment. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, delivered by 
mail. Collect express $1.00 thousand; 
5,000 lots, 80e thousand; 10,000 lots, 7T5« 
thousand. Special prices in truck lots 
South Carolina Plant & Seed Co., Con- 
way, 


LOOM FIXER, seven year’s experience 
on plain E and X Model Draper. Bleven 
years’ weave room experience. Have 


own tools. Ready to go to work now | 


Boyd L. Crigger, Elk Creek, Va. 


FOR SALE—7 Parks-Cramer electric 
type humidity regulators. In excellent 
condition. Low prices. Elliott Metal 
Works, P. O. Box 21, Spartanburg, S. C. 


ROSE BUSHES, world's best; hints on 
eare and culture; free illustrated cata- 
log. MeClung Bros., Rose Nursery, Ty- 
ler, Texas. 


WANTED—To contact mill requiring the 
services of capable supply room clerk. 
Ten years with last employer. Thor- 
oughly reliable and experienced in mill 
supplies. Excellent references. Open for 
immediate offer. Address ‘‘Supplies,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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BALING PRESS 


Chain, 


Motor Silent 
Center of Screw. 


Drive, 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


GARLAND D 
1551 LOOM PICKERSand |e 
LOOM 


Drop Forgings | 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eye Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


HODE ISLAND TOOL 


PROVIDEN 
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Established 1834 


| their top rolls? 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Discuss Rayon Staple 


At S. T. A. Meeting 
(Continued from Page -26) 


Mr. James: Our idea is that it helps to keep your 
Pitman rolls running all the time. 


Mr. Brannon 


: If you run your traverse up “ee 
down fast, you won't have any broken filling. | \ 


Chairman Morton: 1 would like to say in connection 
with that that we run ours up slow and down fast, and 
get 154” stroke. There are many things that enter into 
that that would help in the spinning room that we don’t 
do sometimes. However, there are so many things that 
each one of these men have brought out, different things 
that we can do, that sometimes we leave off the main 
ones. 


Twist Multiple On Rayon 


The next question, gentlemen, is 
twist multiple jor 30s spun rayon; 
staple?”’ 


“What is the best 
1-9/16" staple, 144” 


Ouestion: Will the same amount of twist in rayon give 
the same shade in the cloth as cotton? 


Mr. Brannon: 


It will throw-the shade off, if you change 
your twist. 3 


Chairman Morton: ‘That’s on your rayon, you mean? 


Mr. Brannon: Yes, sir. 


Chairman Morton: Here is the last question, gentle- 
men, and I would like for you all to let me have an an- 
swer on that. The question is “Jn cleaning spinning top 
very day do you use brush, 


hand ?”’ 


rolls e electric cleaner, or by 


How many here use the electric cleaner to clean 
(No answer.) 

On long draft how many of you use any brush to clean 
down? There is a little round brush that you can run in 


there to clean down in the saddle. 


How many use it? 

(8). 
Gentlemen. that about concludes this. discussion oa 
Spinning. As this is my first time to be before you, I 


wish to thank you most cordially for your response. 1 
don't know how to thank you for the way you have help- 
ed me out. If any of you have gotten any benefit from it, 
I am glad, and I| certainly appreciate it. (Applause.) 


I now turn the meeting over to the General Chairman. 


General Chairman Lyons: 1 think you did mighty 
Mr. Morton, in view of the fact that this was the 


first time you have conducted one of these discussions. 


well, 


We appreciate very much the way these discussions have 
been handled this morning. 

I don't know of anything else that is to come before 
this meeting and we will now stand adjourned. 
at 12:30 o'clock P. M., the Fall Meetinz 
of this Section of the Southern Textile 


Accordingly, 


Association for 
1938 was adjourned. 
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A Glimpse Into the Past and Future 
(Continued from Page 6) 


organized social groups can display a record of tangible 
humanitarian achievement in terms of growth which re- 
motely approaches the record which has been made by 
the members of the cotton textile industry. Moreover, 
from the industry’s own point of view, the procedure 
which was actually followed was an essential psychologi- 
cal preparation for the decisions of 1933. 

With these developments, economic change was in per- 
fect step and headed toward the same goal. Sectional 
advantage had been realized upon to the fullest. Physi- 
cal maturity had been reached. The South was dominant. 
Its capacity to produce was beyond national require- 
ments. It was no longer competing primarily or even 
substantially with New England. Its competition was 
within itself. The incubus of over-production was smoth- 


ering its vitality. The industry price structure was shat- 


tered. With the rest of the country prosperous in 1928 
and 29, cotton textiles were struggling to maintain their 
solvency. The long period of expansion and profit seemed 
definitely over. | 

So economic requirement and social desirability joined 
hands in the summer of 1933 and in Code Number One 
was written a new pattern of industrial life. The South 
gave up its advantage in working hours, and with New 
England agreed on a standard work week of 40 hours for 
the entire industry. Previously, Southern mills had been 
working from 55 to 60 hours per week and New England 
mills 48 to 54 hours per week. To protect its wage scale 
the industry also agreed upon a floor for wages, but here 
the principle of a sectional differential for wages was re- 
tained,. the Southern minimum being placed at 30c per 
hour and the Northern minimum at 32%c. But this 
difference of one dollar a week represented a considerable 
narrowing of the differential which had previously existed 
under conditions of free competition. Employment of all 
persons under the age of 16 wa sstrictly prohibited and 
restrictions were also placed upon the weekly hours of 
operation for machinery in order that the dreaded third 
shift might not become general and destroy the benefits 
of the hourly limitation which had been put upon indi- 
vidual employees. 

Overnight average hourly wages in the North were 
increased 48.8% for males and 61.3% for females. A" 
the same time in the South, average hourly rates were 
raised 70% for males and 100% for females. But it re- 
membered that the adoption of this code was a voluntary 
act. From the standpoint of the workers, increases in 
the wage rate more than offset the reduction in hours. 
They now had at their disposal not only a far greater 
amount of leisure time, but also a fatter weekly pay en- 


velope. 


In its larger aspects the later invalidation of the code 
was relatively unimportant. It had served its purpose by 
permitting common action to crystallize and put into con- 
crete form the standards which had become desirable 
and, once attained, they were not surrendered after the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Natural physical advantages alone remain as unmod 
ified inducements to industry transfer, but the effective- 
ness of these is much diminished from past years unless 
and until science and technology find new means of ex- 
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Mean Just One Thing: 


Lowest Cost per Loom per Year 


PICKERS, LUG STRAPS, © 
HOLDUPS, ETC. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


RESOLVE 


To give STERLING RING 
TRAVELERS a chance to 
see if they cannot im- 
prove your SPINNING 
and TWISTING. 


Call our 
Southern Representative 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Seyeo Sizing | 


(Pronounced ‘‘Si-Co"’) 


Your yarn is given double protection with SEYCO 
SIZING. This film prevents the yarn from shedding, 
thereby saving money, and by being of proper con- 
sistency and of uniform quality, it insures steady 
production from your looms. SEYCO won’t turn 
rancid nor damage the fibers. Nor will it give trouble 


Warp in storage, dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
Sizing ishing. “IT’S GOT WHAT IT TAKES” 
Softeners for the type of sizing you require. 
Shuttle 
Dressing Packed in rustproof metal drums, 
Penetrants making every pound available for use. 
Alkalis 


Ask for Demonstration! 


‘A company is known by the customers uf keeps.” 


Seydel- -Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
N. W. ATLANTA, GA 


748 Rice St. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Lh Your. Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 

We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 

SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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ee ploitation. This would seem to make very improbable 


any large scale movements in the future, but will, of 
course, not prevent gradual expansion away from the 
parent stem when such expansion is a part of normal 
growth, 


Cotton Textile Industry to Stay 
I believe, therefore, that the cotton-textile industry is 


in the South to stay. Its recently attained high standards 
of wages and hours are in no danger of failing, but, on the 


. contrary, may be expected to rise through voluntary up- 


ward adjustment as they are made. possible by enlarging 
prosperity. 

But the South is not merely interested in the cotton- 
textile industry as a producer of incomes, as a source of 
taxes and as an agency of general social progress. It is 
also concerned with the cotton industry as the chief proc- 
essors of the South’s major agricultural product—cotton. 
There is a grave question whether it will continue to be a 
cotton-textile industry or just a textile industry. It is 
true that’ mill consumption of raw cotton in 1937 set a 
new high record. But the margin of excess over 1927 
consumption was only 7,000 bales. In the meantime, the 
country’s population had increased by some ten million 
people. ‘The average cotton consumption for the four- 
year period, 1926-1929, was 6,934,000 bales. The average 
cotton consumption for the four years ending with 1937 
was 6,390,000 bales or over half a million bales per year 
less than in the former period. These figures when taken. 
in conjunction with those measuring the per capita con- 
sumption of cotton yard goods on an annual basis testify 
strongly that the consumption of cotton in the United 
States appears definitely to be on the wane. 


Foreign Development 


Even more adverse are the developments in foreign 
markets. Japan has lately prohibited entirely the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods in that country for internal con- 
sumption. The Japanese textile industry can now man- 
ufacture cotton goods for export only. Three years ago, 
Japan was purchasing from us cotton at the rate of 1,- 
700,000 bales annually. Today her takings are only about 
half this amount. 

Through the use of exchange control, Germany and 
Italy have greatly reduced their purchases of American 
cotton. At the same time, they are promoting with all 
diligence, as is the case with Japan, the development of 
synthetic fibers and require a certain admixture of these 
fibers in all manufactured fabrics. 

Our exports of finished cotton goods have likewise suf- 
fered. Our chief foreign markets now are the Philippines, 
Cuba, Central and South America. But all of these ex- 
ports aggregate less than 250,000,000 yards per year 
which is only about 3 per cent of normal domestic pro- 
duction. Foreign cotton acreage has continued to expand, 
but this is not likely to be offset by an increase in world 
consumption. The chief net result will be a decrease of 
American production, This year we have the greatest 
cotton carryover in history. The United States Govern- 
ment has assumed title, or financial risk in over 9,000,000 
bales of cotton in order to sustain the market. The pres- 
ent prospect is that if the great surplus of over 13,000,- 
000 bales is to be consumed while permitting further 
crops of reasonable size to be grown, the feat must be 
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accomplished primarily within our own borders. But, if 
this occurs, it will be a distinct reversal of trend. The 
outcome may be tragedy for our cotton farmers and our 
national treasury with unfavorable consequences to the 
country at large. But, if viewed exclusively as a business 
matter, it does not create tremendous concern for the 
textile manufacturers as such. As a textile industry, we 
will continue undiminished in structure, but we may not 


_be to so great an extent a cotton-textile industry. 


Fate of Cotton 


I speak advisedly when I say that the fate of cotton as 
a natural fiber spun, woven and used in the customary 
manner is hanging in the balance. In 1927 rayon yarn 
production in the United States was seventy-five and 
one-half million pounds. By 1931, which was a depres- 
sion year, this output was doubled. By 1935, the output 
was 262,,0,00,000 pounds and in 1937 it reached the 
comparatively high volume of 332,336,000 pounds, or 
more than four times the output of 1927. Incidentally, 
during this same period the output of combed cotton yarn 
declined from 160,000,000 pounds to 122,000,000 pounds. 
The Textile Economics Bureau estimates that, in 1937, 
320,000,000 pounds of rayon were manufactured into 
women’s wear, aS compared with 925,000,000 pounds of 
cotton used for the same purpose. This estimate gives to 
rayon an importance of 25% as compared to cotton in 
supplying women’s apparel. Although this ratio of one 
to four is in itself impressive, a far more important fact is 
the speed with which it has been accomplished. More- 
over, recent technical advances in rayon production and 
treatment have been revolutionary and show no signs of 
faltering. The continued upward trend of that article 
seems assured. | 


Paper Industry 


Scarcely less phenomenal has been the recent record of 
the paper industry in producing articles which are com- 
petitive with cotton. The tapping of new sources of raw 
material and able use of the laboratory produced mar- 
velous results. I am told that approximately one billion 
pounds of kraft paper are manufactured into paper bags; 
that more than two hundred million pounds of paper tow- 
els are produced annually. Tissue paper for napkins will 
approximate one hundred million pounds annually. There 
are scores of other, competitive items whose volume in 
pounds has not been reported. This competition has 
already been keenly felt, but again the most disquieting 
factor is the rapidity of growth. It is a matter of current 
trade knowledge that the five hundred million yards of 
business still left to us in the manufacture of cotton bags 
is now hanging in the balance. In addition to paper 
towels, napkins and bags, there have recently come into 
the stores paper curtains, draperies, wash cloths, sheets 
and pillowcases. Thus, cotton is caught between the upper 
and nether millstones of rayon and paper, with jute mop- 
ping up on the side. 


I have discussed our competitive relationships with the 
rayon and paper industries with some degree of appre- 
hension for the future of cotton. But my remarks carry 
no resentment. On the contrary, I have only the highest 
admiration for their resourcefulness and success. Their 


(Continucd on Page 38) 
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CARTER 


TRAVELERS 
are MADE in the SOUTH 


This enables us to give quick delivery of special 
travelers so often needed by the mills during this 
day of frequent changes and styles. Our plant 
technicians and traveling representatives are at 
your service day and night. 


Carter Traveler Co. 


A Division of 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 
Gastonia, N.C. 


N. C., S. C., Va., and Tenn. Representatives: 
A. DEWEY CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
ED. S. KEMPTON, Gastonia, N. C. 
Ga., Ala. and Miss. 
W. A. HUNT, LaGrange, Ga. 


Texas and Ark. Representative: 
RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Dallas, Texas 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
NM CLEVELAND TRAMRBARL 
Floor Trucks | 
Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Rubber Whaes Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes ae 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone 3-4232 


Hydraulic Turbines 


FOR SALE 


= 
= 
233” S. Morgan Smith Single Cylinder Gate Hori- 
zontal Type Turbine, 350 H.P. at 28’ head 240 
rpm. with 2—G. E. 312 KVA 2200 Volt, 3 ph, 60 
cyc, 600 rpm, type ATB, form B AC Generator. 
1—-S. Morgan Smith 36” Single Cylinder Gate Hori- 
zontal Type Turbine, 425 H. P. at 28’ head 220 
rpm. with G. E. 375 KVA, 2200 V 3 ph. 60 cye, 
600 rpm. type ATB, form B AC Generator. 
te 


Southern Electric Service Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
330 West Adams Street 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


10-12 Thomas Street. 
New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York—Probably the thing that is uppermost in 
the minds of most manufacturers of cotton cloths at this 
time is the possible effect of the trade treaty with the 
United Kingdom. While it is still too soon to judge ac- 
curately the possible effect, it seems to be the opinion of 
many observers that the treaty was anything but favor- 
able to the textile industry. 

It is noted, however, that the industry of the South ts 
likely to suffer less as a whole than that in the Eastern 
States, there being more Southetn mills on coarser con- 
structions and producing for the mechanical trades. The 
general reaction to the treaty, however, has been resent- 
ment to it, throughout the textile industry. What the 
reaction will be when there has been time to study the 


‘treaty for possible advantages as well as disadvantages 


remains to be seen. 

Generally, the outlook of most manufacturers for the 
coming year is optimistic. Manufacturers are dissatisfied 
with present prices, which are ruinous almost, and in 
some cases are said to be seriously considering curtail- 
ment or shut-downs until prices are at least up to the 
cost level. Yet, in spite of this condition, there is a bet- 
ter feeling for the coming year than has been the case in 
some time. | 

Gray goods markets for the past few days have been 
generally quiet. Estimates were that sales of print cloths 
were from 50 to 75 per cent of production. Sheetings 
sales have been small, with osnaburgs quiet except for the 
wider class of goods. 

One brighter side of the market, or at least a less dark 
side, has been the fact that prices have not weakened with 
the dropping off of the recent spurt in gray goods buying. 
This is likely due to the aforementioned dissatisfaction 
with the prices as they stand now, and manufacturers will 
probably stand pat on their determination not to allow 
any lowering of the present levels. Mills are known to 
have turned down sizable orders for future delivery rather 
than contract at present levels. 

Reports from the market indicate that several mills 
have been approached by the bag manufacturers for sam- 
ples of various fancy cotton cloths. According to this in- 
formation, a number of bag manufacturers are seriously 
considering turning out’ bags of fancy materials which 
may be converted into scarfs, babushkas and blouses 
The plan is said to be in the experimental stage at the 
present time. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia—The efforts on the part of buyers to ob- 
tain concessions on the cotton yarn market have met with 
little success, except in scattered instances for small or- 
ders. Most of the spinners are holding their prices, and 
are planning and hoping for even better prices than are 
now possible. 


Orders booked have run to considerable volume in a 
number of cases, with reports of a few that reached al- 
most the half-million pound mark. Delivery requisitions 
are assuming more importance, with most of the mills 
sold through the rest of this year. Mills are continuing 
to operate on full or practically full schedules, and the 
likelihood is that this will continue for some time to come. 
Indications are that yarns, along with the rest of the tex- 
tile industry, will enjoy a period of prosperity now, at 

least from the standpoint of orders, whether or not the 
: price is good enough to make any gains on the losses 
sustained during the recent depression, 

Knitters have shown a large degree of interest by com- 
parison with weavers. They were impelled to order be- 
cause some of them are determined to desist from waiting 
for the weakening influences that somehow have failed to 
bring concession opportunities. Such buyers have paid 
the full market price for the yarn they could have order- 
ed weeks or even several months ago. The disposition 
now is to carry yarn inventories, so that an increasing 
total of consumers may be regarded as being prepared for 
a firm to rising market. 

One bright spot so far as current deliveries are involve | 
is in single combed. Products of these are well sold ahead 
in numerous instances for several months and at present 
are making deliveries as large as any time this year. 
These yarns are not only used in underwear, where their 
relatively low price in relation to good carded has been a 
factor, but they are being used in making types of outer- 
wear as well as many novelty lines that retailers are or- 
dering in for the holiday trade. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from specia'ly drawn stock by the finest of skiNed 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, lemper und 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. | 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Sellin ig Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


Chicago 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
with maximum 

efficieney at 
Iligh Speed 
and low 
operating 
cost 
Modernize 
with the New 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. 0. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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~MULTIPLE COMPARTMENT TANKS 


with 
Monel or Stainless Steel Linings, False 
Bottoms, Fittings, Etc. — | 


Tank Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 


The Hauser - Stander 


4810 Spring Grove Ave. 
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without extravagance 
at one of the 
Nation’s Leading Hotels 
Universally accepted for its comfort, ‘service 
and prestige, it is in the very heart of the 


shopping, business and theatrical section 
and in easy access of all railway stations. 


Single Room & Bath $4.40 up. Double Room & Bath $6.60 up 


RITZ CARLTON 


Eugene G. Miller 


Manager 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


“PRODUCT ¢ OF 


Comscad 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CoO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Southeastern Sales Phone Hemiock 4029 
Representative Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Glimpse Into the Past and Future 
(Continued from Page 35) 


right to the market is no less than ours, and, in proportion 
to their size, their contribution to the national welfare is 
probably no less. Perhaps in time it will be more. 

It is a significant fact that rayon staple can be a satis- 
factory raw. material for the spinning mills. It has been 
amply demonstrated that rayon yarn can be woven satis- 
factorily on cotton looms. It is also true that cotton con- 
verters are learning the art of converting rayon fabrics. 
and many of them already have rayon departments in 


their organizations. Finishers are likewise very adaptable. 


Garment manufacturers, upholsterers and other secondary 
processors certainly have no preferences and will use 
whatever fabric protects their volume. The same may be 
said of wholesale distributors and retail merchants. Look- 
ing all the way from the spinner of the raw material to 
the retailer of the finished product, we find no economic 
motive strong enough to resist the gradual inclusion with- 
in the industry of this new competitive material. 

The growing of trees for wood pulp is a valuable new 
occupation, but it cannot give employment to great num- 
bers of people. If, eventually, the cotton plant is grown 
merely for its cellulose content, which is not an unreason- 
able thing to expect in the light of recent laboratory dis- 
coveries, its method of cultivation and harvesting will be 
completely altered. Cotton growing under those condi- 
tions will be similar to the growing of wheat and hay, 
and in consequence would provide employment for only a 
small fraction of those now engaged in it. Cotton ginners, 
shippers and warehousemen would disappear entirely. 
Southern agriculture would become much more diversified 
Railway traffic inward and outward 
The South would no 
longer be a market place for the hogs of lowa and the 


and self-sustained. 
would be considerably diminished. 
butter of Wisconsin. The repercussion of the changed 
economy would reach from coast to coast and affect every 
occupational group in our population. Perhaps these 
changes would occur so slowly as to lighten the economic 
ill effects, but of that | am not so sure. However, | am 
sure that from this viewpoint only do we find the eco- 
nomic motive which will justify our striving to the utmost! 
to solve the problem which confronts us. The recently 
organized Federal regional laboratories for experimenta- 
tion on farm products under the general direction of the 
Department of Agriculture should be operating within 
another year and will, no doubt, prove to be valuable for 
cotton research purposes. 

It is not enough that our industry alone should be 
They should 
be burned into the minds of the growers, the shippers, the 


aware of the implications of this problem. 


transportation companies, the banks, and, above all, the 
men who control the legislative policies of our Govern- 
ment. We are interested in the preservation of a major 
national asset, not in the interest of an industry, but in 
the interest of a country. 
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Visiting the Mills 
Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


SCHOOLFIELD, VA. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills—Ten Acres of 
Them At Schoolfield 


Yes, ten acres in mill buildings, and after walking 
through them one feels that the acreage is under-esti- 
mated. For the first time in twenty years, this scribe 
was accorded that privilege, escorted by the superinten- 
dents of the various departments, as we came to them. 

A. R. Hill, superintendent of carding and spinning, was 
my first escort. He had every reason to be proud of his 
departments, for they were amazingly clean and attrac- 


tive. Work was running seemingly perfect, and no one 
was rushing\, Uperatives are high type, take pride in 


their personal appearance and in their work. 


Good Housekeeping Contest 


Large attractive banners hung over the main alley pro- 
claimed that No. | card room had won in a recent con- 
test. W. C. Evans is overseer and deserves great credit 
for the perfect condition of his department. 

W. M. Naybors, overseer card room No. 2, was out 
sick with a severe attack of flu, but was recovering. Aunt 
Becky was a happy guest in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Naybors, who have long been our friends. In fact, Aunt 
Becky initiated Mrs. Naybors into the mysteries of weav- 
ing, when she (Mrs. Naybors) was Miss Etta Bishop, the 
belle of Newberry Cotton Mills. 


b. P. Lewis is overseer card room No. 3, and R. S. 


Scarboro is overseer carding and spinning, in No. 4. All. 


these card rooms are strictly modern, and free from lint 
to an astonishing degree. 

The spinning rooms are all furnished with the best of 
machinery, and the overseers are a mighty fine group of 
experts. M.L. Kellum, in No. 1; W. L. Brightwell, No. 
2; H. D. Brazell, No. 3: G. P. Goble. No, 4- H. G. Mc- 
Ginn is overseer opening. 


Ten Thousand Operatives 


Ten thousand operatives in Riverside and Dan River 
Mills manufacture hundreds of bales of cotton into finish- 
ed goods every week. Just about everything conceivable 
is produced here, from handkerchiefs on through various 
styles and weights of dress goods, and suitings, broad 
sheeting, etc. The products are all good quality, the best 
of fadeless dyes are used and the finishing can never be 
surpassed. 

The Weaving Departments 


J. L. Pruitt is superintendent of No. 1 and 2, and also 
the cloth room; C. L. Milhollen is overseer 1 and 2B; 
J. H. Yoakum, overseer No. 1 and 2A. 5S. P. Walker, 
overseer cloth room. Sixty girls in the. cloth room on 
each of two shifts, wear white uniforms, and they are 
white—not the least soiled. Head inspectors wear blue 
and green uniforms. 

On second shift weaving the overseers are C. O. Hos- 
ley, No, 1 and No. 2B; C. M. Paxton, No. 1 and No. 
2A. Garland Malden, cloth room. 


Ed Estes, of LaGrange, Ga., Here 


Ed Estes, whom the writer has known since he was a 
small mischievous boy, is superintendent of dressing, and 
has around 300 pretty girls in his department; over 200 
are in the drawing-in room and all wear white. The 
majority are high school graduates, and some are college 
graduates. There are some as beautiful and charming 
girls here as Hollywood can boast of. C. E. Walker is 
over No. 4 slashing, and has 19 slashers in one row; it is 
truly an interesting sight. 

Lots of rayon and silk winding, warping and spooling 
come under the head of ‘Dressing.’ R. H. Griffin. is 
overseer in No. 3. E. A. Parker overseer No. 2 dressing, 
probably has the largest Barber Colman unit in the 
South. He has tying-in, drawing-in, slashing, spooling, 
and twisting. He is a product of Kings Business College, 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN, We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and matersats, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 5. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S..C.; A. C, Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina— Charlotte, KF, der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stucks 


G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenvyille, G carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. «4. dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 EK, house, Atlanta. 


Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J.C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


: a CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 902-905 york City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
W oodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C,; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 

Tenn. tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. 

: i Pape t urt 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: Atlanta Sales Co., 824 

Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial ja N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 

Bidg.. Chi Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 

Atlanta, Ga aronne St., New Orleans, La.; 5.6 er- dg. 

ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points, 

201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua! CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 

Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 5B. 6th St., Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

Bite, CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- Miller, Woodside Bldg., 


Greenville, S. C.. Roll Agents: Dixie 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- toller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J 


. Whittemore & Sons, 
eas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred surlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. Greenville, me Se. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 0% 7? Atlanta, Ga. | 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and W arehouse, 822 W. More- DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 


head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. John EF, Humphries, P. 0. Box 843 


, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. Ant 


Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C.. 
7 Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern LATIOCLe C i 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. l. Sou. Rep., DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsvth 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division) H. Jr. 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
J. V. Ashley. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. t., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine C ‘hemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Frank John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mger.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N.. 4 FE ing Reps., Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Son. Saies Mgr.: E. P. Davidson. 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, L615 Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 Ss. Church St., 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Suniel Erskine, Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. 8. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken,..N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 


> ‘ile, S. C.; 215 Central S. W., At- McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard: Bidg., 
Co.. Dallas. Tex. Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G: H. Boyd, 804 Provident 


Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard. 


ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this Columbus, Ga.: J. A, Franklin, Augusta; Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 


company’s listing.) nan, Ga. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston- bolo N. C.. Sou. -Rep., Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W 
I L. Brown. 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., Kr. Hummel, Salesman, 414 8. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 

F. 8S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western DU PONT DE NEMOURS : -y 
( Pen St. fal: azo } h. & co., E. Rayon Div., H 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St.. Char- 

F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- lotte, N. C. 


bert Booth, Clar idge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala DU PONT DE NEMOURS & & Co., Inc., E. . The R. & H. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill, Sou. Office, 31. W. Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 414 S. Church S8St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps., 
J. lL. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City Church St.: John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 


Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Ga., Technical Man: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 


Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. lanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N.C. 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 

Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, cea 

Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, S 

Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- FOSTER MACHINE CO., re Mass. Sou. Office, 813 

gieton Co., Inc., Dallas. Tex Johnston Bldg:., Charlotte, N. 


BUTTERWORTH &@ SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence. R. L 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CHEMICAL FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
N.C 


Sou, Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont E ngineering Co.,, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Rea- 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. ¢ ie 


Plants, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


ran, Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.: J. Jorde in, Grace 

Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. American Blidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
: Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts. Law & Commerce Bide., 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., Gluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell. Peoples Bank Blde.. Charles- 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.. ton, 5S. C.; P. W. Black,. Thompson 
Gilbert. Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Gew Ines Bristol, Tenn. ies 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mar.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., BE. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M, Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 


Hudson St., New York 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


D. Hathway, B. F:. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.;: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Me- 


Kinney; Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; 

Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mel 
Barksdale, Mer.; 


Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
“arlane, Mer.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 

New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. Jd. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps... Gastonia, 


N. C., W. G. Hamner; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc; Griffin, Ga., 
Belton C. Plowden 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou 
Offices and Reps., W. (|. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N 
C.; J. L. Sturges, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
cc. O. Roume, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Urleans, La.:; J. H. 


Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie Louisville. Kv.: hk. G. Abbott. Allen and Rroad St«., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filey and M. W. Sledge, 214 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, J. Sinciair, 700 'S. 21st St... 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co.,. Atlanta, Ga.: Battey Machinery C's., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
Knoxvitle, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss. ; (or- 


lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.;: McComb Suppl) (o.. Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., ¢ ‘hatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co.,, Jackson, Miss.; 


Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.:; Morgan's, Inc.. 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, rim. C. T, 
terson Co,, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 


Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; lL. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pve-Barker 
Supply Co.,. Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe, Co., Miami. Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport. Taylor Iron Works & Supp Co.. 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Alill Supply Co., “‘harlotte. N €.: Tidewat- 

Supply Co., ‘Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C.., Asheville, N. C.: Ww. 
Reynolds Barker, 1634 Laurel Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; S. Donald 


Fortson, Augusta, Ga. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 
Gia.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N.-C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Chir- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y¥.; Philadelphia. Pa.;: New Orleans, La.; Heuston 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky:: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. 
Reps., Tally W. 
Greenville, 


1440 Broadway, 
Clark, Box 
Piper, Box 534, 


New York City. 
274, Spart: inburg. Ss. C. Sales 
Fairfax,. Ala., W..it. Sargent, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. 1. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde.. 


Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Blidg., 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.:; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


Charlotte, N. 
Dickinson, Jim 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. Cc 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C, 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., 


Distrib- 
Tenn.; Her- 


Rep., Caro- 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 


niv Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. C.: 


Carolina 
Atlanta. Ga.: 
lle Textile Mill Supply 
Young & Vann Sup- 
Waters-Garland Co., Louisville. Kv. 


HOUGHTON €@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.- Sou. Sales Megr., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou: Reps., C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square ’Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St.. High Point, 
N. D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.; J. J 
Rally, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45): H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle. Birmingham, Ala.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St 
(Tharles St... New Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence 
St., Sapulpa, Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Taylor, 


Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 

Co., Greenville, S. rom and Atlanta, Ga.: 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 


253 Summer St.. 
Box 20384. Phone 


Mass. Sou 
(*harlotte, 


Zoston 


3-369 2, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor. Mer. 
S. W. Rep. Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc... Mail Route 5. Dallas, 
Tex.;: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St. 8 W., Atlanta. Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk. Iowa. Southeastern 
.. Chester M. Goodyear. 1284 Piedmont Ave... 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., 
Atlanta, Ga 


Sales 
Atlanta 
Winston-Salem, N. 
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KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S: B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
(.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.,, 
Greenville, S&S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham,. Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
(‘laude BB. Tler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
215 N. Chureh St.,. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Ala. 


Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou, Rep., W 


Lockhart, Ala. 


1200 Wood- 
Sou. Agt. Sou. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG, CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., 


Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, 


Philadél- 
Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 


KE. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta, Ga. 
MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 


Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
M. CC. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: 
Lynchburg, Va.: Knoxville Belting Co., 


Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; 
Ferebee-Johnson Co., 


Knoxville, Tenn.:; Miss. 


Foundry & Meh. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, 'Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.;: Macon Supply Co., Macon, 


Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Sales Co.,. 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 
York City. Julian .T. Chase, Res: Mer., 201 W. First St... Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. 
First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, 201 W. First 
st... Charlotte, N..C.; L.. Barker, 201. W. First St., ‘harlotte, 
N, C.; Frank. L. Feagle, Jr., 201 W. First St., ¢ ‘harlotte, 
Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, WN. Spee KS H. Shu- 
ford, Jefferson Standard Blidge.., Greensboro. N. J. A. Parker, 
Jefferson Standard Blde.. Greensboro. N. C.: H. A. Rodgers. 


Matthews-Morse 


49 Rector St., New 


1005 James Bidge.,. Chattanooga, Tenn.; A. Spratt, 1006 James 
bide... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 1. White. American Savings Bank 
Blde., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, Columbus, Ga:: E. L. Pem- 


berton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N .C, 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S: €¢. Seu 
Reps., lL. K..Tavior, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B: Askew, Box 272, Atanta,. Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. sia 


Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. €|., Spartanbure. S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. 
Falls. L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mner. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Seu 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C, 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 


Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Sou Pee: 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2048 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte. N. Cc, 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg, Mass. 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg 


PERKINS & SON, -Inc., B. F., Holyoke. Mass 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO.,, 


*harlotte, N.C: 


Jersey City, N. J. 


and Char- 


Industrial 


Sales Dept., Southeastern 


Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 


N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 


512 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
OE Bee B W. Mitche ll, Box 1589, Greenville, 8. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 
Zist 8t., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsvth St.. 
Ss. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St.. S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Swu. Office. 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. 
Sou. Office and Supply. Depot, 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; tlanta, Ga., 
Comer, Selling Agents; 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. ¢ 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. L 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.., 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. 


Greenville, 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sou, Rep., Har- 
Alexander W. 


Anderson, 10 Mil- 


748 Rice St.. N. W 


THE, 
Main St.; 
First St.; 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Cleveland, ©. Sou. 
Savannah, 655 E. 
Spartanburg, 158 E. 


Ware- 
Liberty 
Main St.; 
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Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
f5Broad St.;: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St. Spartanburg, Ss. ¢c.: W..0. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- ‘Sale m, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St. N. C.; W. H.. Mast- 
brook. 105: W. Iver St., Greensboro, N. John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N: W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8S. 3 Columbus Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.: James C. Wilkinson, 320 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
Va.: M. P. Forte, 10388 Broadway, Columbus, Ga. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 21st St., Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.: 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St. Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blivd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Kenosha. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. ©.; South 
Atlantic Bunded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Iexpress liines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 
17th St., tichmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Hl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. > ree Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbur C¢.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem;: 
H. Birmingham, Ala. 


Office, 
Linon 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank tide., Greensboro, N: C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff 
Greenville Plant, P. OQ. Box 1899. Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kuauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H.. E. 


Littlejohn, Davis L. 
lanta, Ga Hi 
Ralph Ragan. 


Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. 
Rttaiford Gaffney, 


Box 1496, At- 
Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 


Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, 


New York City. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 


lra Ls. Griffin, Mer. 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., 
‘ile, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, 


Lindsey St., Fall 
Box 1894, Gre -en- 
Spartanburg, 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; Prince Street 
Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., Georgetown, S. C.; George 
E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, P. O. Box 176, 
W ilmingeton, N, C.; Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at 
Main St., Box 481, Durham, C.; Waiter Lawrenson, 408 


Church St.. Greensboro, N, C,: Gregg Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; John E, Johnson, Box 743, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard Products, Inc., 400 8S. Front 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., Knox- 
ville. Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn ; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., S. E.., 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth yn Augusta, Ga.; R. L. 
1601 Katherwood Drive, S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Brucer T. Scoggins, 
South End of Thomas St., Athens, Ga.: T. M. Gorrie, P. O. Box 
441, Montgomery, Ala.; F. L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; J. E. Paterson Lumber Co., Dauphin and Tacon Sts., 
Mobile, Ala. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 
houses in all principal cities. 


E. A. Terrell, 


District Offices, Box 901, 
Bulk plants and ware- 


Lubrication Engineers, l., Mar- 
low, W..H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman. Norfolk, 


Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. ! 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, 


Franklin St., 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


Spartanburg, S. C. EB. J. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. t. Sou. 


Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
U BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 


Lawrence, 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, 


Mass. Sou. Plants 
Tenn., 


and Monticello. Ga. Sou. 


Rteps., KE. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O, Box 816, Greenville. S. C.: Chas 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer. 


Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. 1 
Sou. Reps., Willam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inec., 
W. Washington 
Mer. 


Office, Room 231 
Howard. Sou. Sales 


Hartford. Conn. Sou 
Greenville, S .C., 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. 
Office and Stock Room at 1738 W 
Gastonia. N. C 
Mer., 


» Providence, R. 

l‘ranklin Ave., P. ©. 
Also stock reom in charge of B. F. 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta. Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, 
ton, Mer. 


with Sau 
Box 
marnes, Jr.. 


Marry Dal- 
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WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Blde., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; 1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 


Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Providence, R. lL. 


put one penny, 


/ 
“Aunt Becky” 
(Continued from Page 39) 


Charlotte, where he secured the training for successful 
textile management. 

The writer is proud of Ed Estes, and he is more than 
proud of his job with this big organization, where merit 
always receives recognition and reward. | 


Long Service Records 


G. W. Robertson, general superintendent and_vice- 
president, has an enviable service record with this com- 
pany—nearly 54 years, if we make no mistake. On the 
fiftieth anniversary of his connection with these mills, he 
was a surprised honor guest at a swell demonstration 
which showed how his people loved him. Somebody con- 
ceived a wonderful idea and executed it in a marvelous 
manner which was altogether one of the finest tributes 
ever paid to any man. 

Mr. Robertson was in years long past a weave room 
overseer in one of the Riverside Mills, and his old bat- 
tered and discarded desk of that time was taken to make 
a beautiful small chest, which was painstakingly fashion- 
ed with loving, skillful hands into a thing of rare beauty. 
Into this chest every one of the ten thousand operatives 
| and the whole was presented to Mr. 
Robertson in a delightful manner, and in a way that 
touched his heart in a tender spot. No need to say that 
he prizes that gift beyond price. Mr. Robertson is still 
hale and hearty, and very much on the job, and we hope 
to see him still on the job for years to come. 

R. S. Scarboro, overseer carding and spinning, mill 
No. 4, has a record of 25 years; W. T. Hogg, master 
mechanic, 30 years; J. A. Guy, superintendent electrical 
department, 32 years. W.M. Naybors has a long service 
record, and so do lots of others, too numerous to mention. 


The Executives 


Robert R. West, president and treasurer; W. W. Ayres, 
secretary; D. A. Overby, Jr., assistant treasurer; Geo. 
P. Ray, of New York, sales manager and vice-president ; 
Henry Roediger, cotton buyer ‘and vice-president; D. B. 
Owens, purchasing agent; Geo. W. Robertson, general 
superintendent and vice-president. Mr. Becher is assis- 
tant to Mr. Robertson. 


Too Foggy for Pictures 


Had hoped to get pictures to illustrate this sketch, but 
tog prevented. The H. R. Fitzgerald apartment building 
is a beauty. There are 30 apartments of two to four 
rooms, all equipped with electric stoves and refrigerators, 
and rent is extremely low. It was named for the beloved 
former president, who died a few years ago. 


~ 
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The same machinery — 


10% to 12% more yarn. 


Replace your old, uneven rings with high- polish 
DIAMOND FINISH and enjoy a production. increase of 
10% to 12%. For maximum gain, utilize Eadie oil- 
lubricated or multiple- -groove types, which often give 
much greater production increases. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., 


FINISH 


Chicago 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


FREEZE / 


7 VOGET, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 


costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VYOGETL, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
-assure yourself of a dependable supply of © 
water all year ‘round, 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e@ St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


| 


SUPPLY OF WATER 


“Here is the way to 
BE SURE of— 


CLEAN, ‘SMOOTH TIES 


@® Most mill men know from experience that the 
use of smooth, clean Acme Bale Tiés assures neat, 


good-looking bales. 


Acme Steelstrap is widely used by the textile 
industry for the safer, more 
economical shipment of car- 
tons, bundles and wooden 
and corrugated boxes. Loss 
from pilferage is eliminated. 
Costs are lowered. And ship- 
ments are made faster. 


BE SURE—mail the coupon 
today for your free copy of 
“My Second Strap-Book.” It 
gives many suggestions that 
may save time and money 


Doc. Stechstrap 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.—603 Stewart Ave., S.W. 
New York, N. Y.—103 Park Ave. 
Chicago—2827 Archer Ave. 


for you.” 


Boston, Mass.—146 Summer St. 
\ 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

~} Please send me my copy Of “My Second Strap- Book.” 

~) Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap 
make a diagnosis for us. 

Name 


Address____. 


State 
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GUARD COSTS AND QUALITY 


In every type of mill... on every type of machine... Veeder-Root Count- 
ers provide accurate records that help to keep quality up, costs down, 
production schedules under control, wage payments on a fair basis. 
: There are complete lines of Veeder-Root Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measur- yf 


ing Counters, some of which are shown. Also... several important new 
developments in Hank, Yardage, and Revolution Counters, featured in 
Bulletin No. 3254. Here again is proof of Veeder-Root’s creative engineer- 
ing for the textile industry. WRITE FOR A COPY TODAY. ; 7 


2-shift Reset Pick Counter, one of a 
complete line for one and two 
shifts (and for 2-3 convertibility, 

1 too). Also Totalizing, Trip Total, 
and Combination Predetermin- 
ing and Pick Counters. Reset or 
non-reset. 


2-shift Reset Hank Counter, one of 
a complete line for one and two 

y J shifts. Also 2-3 type. Reset or non- 
reset. Right-angle drive available 
on new counters if desired. 


Deuble Wheel Measuring Counter, 
mounted on hinged arm with 
friction wheels running on ma- 
3 terial. Widely used on tenter 
frames, singeing and inspection 
machines. 


Heavy Duty Yardage Counter, used on 
pickers, calenders, cards, braiders, 
knitting and singeing machines, 
etc. Unlimited gear ratios available. 


Reset Worm-Drive Measuring Counter, 
for calenders, cards, stitchers, 
5 rollers, warpers, twisters. Regis- 
ters feet, yards or other units 
when driven directly from end 


of practically any diameter roll. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, 


INCORPORATED Shanghai, Melbourne 
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